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NEW LIFE INSURANCE 





V 14% greater than 1948. 
V More than $1 million in excess of th. 


largest previous year in the Company - 


Continental = 


LARGE AVERAGE POLICY 





VV Average new policy $8,845. 


American \ Average policy in force at end of 


vear $5,421. 


\ 89% of all new insurance issued in 





policies of $5,000 or over. 


' c 
achteved a FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


v Assets exceed liabilities by 7%—a 


\ more than ample margin of safety by 
ew eco r standards of conservative life insurance 


companies, 


in 1949 POLICY EQUIPMENT 


\ Unusually flexible policy provisions. 


Vv Unique benefits such as One Year 
Term Insurance additions. 


The growth of Continental American during 1949 is a fine V Family Income Plans, originated by 
tribute to its Field Representatives, Agency Heads. and their Continental American in 1930, im- 
Assistants. who have, through their able and conscientious proved and expanded during 1919. 


efforts, brought forth this year of record progress. 
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Bonds: U. S. Government $19,895,847.18 31% LIABILITIES 
Canadian Government a 282,029.14 en $57,560,769.46 
State, County and Municipal 672,217.75 1 : ois 
pi Reserves for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,256,281.47 
Utility 7,427,112.09 12 R for Conti : 670,050.72 
Rittrond 286,019.99 * eserves for Contingencies ,050. 
Industrial 182,538.10 * TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $59,487,101.65 
See oe Capital Stock $ 637,530.00 
Total Bond 28,745,764.25 4 
et ee Se fl 3,576,049.09 
First Mortgage Loans 27,424,774.60 43 ————— 
Home Office Property 698,217.57 } TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 4,213,579.09 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,118,217.54 2 Total $63,700,680.74 
Common Stocks 47,200.00 * 
Policy Liens within the Reserve 4,168,615.35 7 
Cash in Banks and in Office 1,497,891.43 2 


Total $63,700,680.74 100% 
* Less than 2 of 1% 
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DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following director changes 

have been announced during 
the past few weeks: Atlantic Life 
(Va.): Horace F. Sharp (Va. State 
Mgr.) and John D. Murchison; 
Berkshire Life (Mass.): Bruce 
Crane (paper manufacturer) ; Com- 
monwealth Life (Ky.): W. Robert 
Wood (industrialist) ; Connecticut 
General: Charles P. Cooley, Jr. (in- 
vestments) ; Franklin Life (IIl.): 
Francis J. O’Brien (V.P.) ; Guard- 


ian Life (N. Y.): William A. 
Clarke (realty) and Frank F. 


Weidenborner (Agency V.P.) ; John 
Hancock (Mass.): Glen E. Ander- 
son (V.P.); Kansas City Life 
( Mo.) : Kenneth A. Spencer (chem- 
icals) and George L. Gordon (Gen- 
eral Counsel); Life of Georgia: 
Rankin M. Smith (Agency Dept.) ; 
Mutual Trust Life (Ill.): Thomas 
B. Gilmore (lawyer) ; National Life 
(Vt.): Laurence F. Whittemore 
(railroads); New York Life: EI- 
liott V. Bell (financier) and John 
D. Rockefeller, 3rd; Olympic Na- 
tional (Wash.): Edgar F. Peith- 
man; Pacific Mutual ( Calif.) : Ly- 


man P. Robertson (treasurer); 
Penn Mutual: Orville H. Bullitt 
(investment banker); Postal Life 


(N. Y.): Roy A. Foan (Agency 
V.P.); Reliance Life (Pa.): 
George D. Lockhart (lawyer) ; Sun 
Life of America (Md.): Jose L. 
Hirsh (Agency V.P.) and Abraham 
Kenigson (V.P. & Actuary). 





MAIL ORDER INSURANCE 


N THE first of three scheduled 

trials in Federal District Court in 
Chicago, the Arcadia National In- 
surance Company of that city was 
found guilty on 13 counts of using 
the mails to defraud and on 1 of 
conspiracy. The general charge was 
“using the mails to defraud.” The 
defendants for the company were 
Alfred Sylvanus, formerly president, 
and Voyle C. Johnson, formerly 
head of the United States Insurance 
Agency, also of Chicago, through 
which the company’s policies were 
sold. 

The government charged in its 
case that from 1939 to 1946 the com- 
pany had collected premiums of over 
$300,000 while less than $50,000 
was paid in claims. It was further 
charged that of over 4,500 claims 
involved, less than 1,500 received 
any payments. The other assessment 
outfits awaiting their day in court 
on similar charges are the Northern 
Trust Life and the 
Life, both of Chicago. 

The Arcadia National, in its de- 
fense, claims that both its policies 
and advertising had been approved 
by the Illinois Ins. Department. 

Alfred Sylvanus was given a 3 
year jail sentence while Johnson 
got 18 months. The company, since 
taken over by the Guarantee Reserve 
Life of Hammond, Ind., was fined 
$10,000. By whom or how this will 
be paid is not clear at the moment. 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Feb- 
ruary edition, the following 
companies have expanded, as indi 


cated: All American Assurance 
(La.) in Georgia; American Se- 
curity Life (Texas) in Georgia; 


Jankers Life & Casualty (Ill) in 
Vermont; Constitution Life ( Calif.) 
in Montana; Jefferson National 
(Ind.) in Pennsylvania; Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Manitoba; Minister's 
Life & Casualty (Minn.) in On- 
tario; National Home (Mo.) in 
Illinois; National Old Line ( Ark.) 
in Colorado; Northwestern Mutual 
(Wise.) in Oklahoma; Pioneer 
American (Texas) in Washington; 
Progressive Life (N. J.) in Ohio; 
Security Benefit (IKans.) in Ari- 
zona, lowa, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming; Sterling (Ill.) in Wyo- 
ming; Union Mutual (Me.) in 


Utah. 


GRANITEGRAM 


N LANCASTER, New 

shire there is an organization 
called the Granite Foundation, 
which is a non-profit educational 
institution for elementary, political 
and economic education. Mark 
Granite is Chairman and is editor 


Hamp- 


of the one-page message which 1s 
sent to working people every two 
weeks. His theory of getting his 
messages across is simple and sound: 
write them in plain language and get 
them to the average citizen. He so 
far has managed to get many work- 
ers in factories to act as his repre- 
sentatives and in this capacity they 
receive copies of the single page 
message in bundles and distribute 
them to their fellow working men. 

As indicated above, the Founda- 
tion is a non-profit educational in- 
stitution and depends on contribu- 
tions for its existence. If you are 
interested in spreading the gospel 
of free enterprise and the main- 
tenance of our way of life where it 
is really needed, it is suggested that 
you write Mr. Granite at Lancaster, 
N. H., and ask for a specimen of 
his work. It is one of the best means 
yet devised so far as we know to 
reach the common man and to wean 
him away from the false promises 
of the “Welfare State.” 
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In Life Insurance, as in 
business, or profession, the rewards go 
to the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of the sales talk he is making. 
The wise agent interlards his canvass 
with anecdote to secure and hold the 
attention of his prospect straight on the 
dotted line. The “History of Life Insur- 
ance in Its Formative Years” gives him 
an almost inexhaustible fund of fact and 
anecdote about Life Insurance origins. 
All the great libraries of the world have 
been visited to secure facts and pictures 
for this volume. It is a cyclopedia of 
S44 large pages, filled with practical, 
field-tested ideas for the agent, because 
“human nature never changes,” and the 
successful agent today is cut on the 
same pattern as his predecessors. “HOW- 
IT-WAS-DONE-SUCCESSFULLY” is 
written not only in the Chapter on 
Agency origins and methods, but all over 
every page of the large volume. 


any other 


To those who are called upon occasion- 
ally to make speeches, the “History of 
Life Insurance in Its Formative Years” 
is a mine of interesting information facts 
and illustrations for Life Insurance men 
who wish to grow. Within its covers is 
packed more history, more economics, 
more strategies for overcoming the innate 
resistance of human nature than you 
would find in a graduate and post- 
graduate course at the world’s best uni- 
versity. More than 200 practical Life 
Insurance men have collaborated in the 


preparation of this epochal book. Five 
years were devoted to compiling and 
collating this fund of Life Insurance 


information. It is not a medley of 
isolated facts picked at random from 
handy sources such as too many histories 
unfortunately are, but a carefully ration- 
alized recital of some of the most thrill- 
ing happenings to be found nowhere else 
than in the stirring days of Life Insur- 
ance development. 


7 . * 
Did you know that in the time of 
King Hammurabi, 1900 B. C., insurance 


forms were in use, and other business 
forms that startlingly parallel the poli- 
cies of the present day? 


Did you know that Romans used 
benefit certificates and paid benefits 
through Collegias that were adminis- 
tered much as beneficiary societies are 
today ? 


Do you know how Bills of Mortality 
originated and how they affected the 
creation of the first Mortality Tables? 





T LAST! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU ARE ABLE TO VISUALIZE THE 
VAST, GRAND PANORAMA OF THE PROFESSION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


BRINGING YOU the first completely documented History of 


Life Insurance ever published. 


DESCRIBING FOR YOU the stirring story of the men who 
fought and strove and sacrificed to achieve for their fellow 
humans the undying miracle that is Life Insurance. 


IN ITS 


FORMATIVE YEARS” 


The Gift That Will Increase Your Prestige in Your Town 
or City and Fill a Long-Felt Need 


Ask your local library, 
association, for an adequate, 
the disappointed 


ask the 


look upon their faces. 


librarian of your 
fully documented history of Life 
There was no such book until 


local agents' or underwriters’ 
Insurance—and observe 


the advent of 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS” 


What is the marked difference between 
Friendly Societies of Great Britain and 
Europe and the companies in the United 
States that pay death benefits? 

Have you often wondered just how 
Life Insurance rose and spread in foreign 
countries, and who were the men who 
fostered it? 

When did Life Insurance in the United 
States pass through its Armageddon, and 
what were the factors that caused and 
corrected it—to make it the great social 
service it is today? 


. + o 


Read in “History of Life Insurance 
in Its Formative Years” how a British 
Astronomer Royal computed life expecta- 
tions from a German mortality bill for a 
war-mad English king— and, unknown to 
himself or his sovereign, laid the basis 
for Life Insurance. 

Read how a lone Yankee, Elizur Wright, 
single-handed stood off a whole legisla- 
he body whose ancestors had made the 
Boston Tea Party, and made them drink 
an unexpectedly stiffer brew. 


Have you a boy at college? Some bright 
lad who is in every sense of the word 
“a chip off the old block?’ How much 
does he know, can he know, of Life 
Insurance, unless you can put an inform- 
ative work in his hands. There is none 
such except “History of Life Insurance.” 
Depend upon it. We know. Our re- 
searchers sought everywhere through 
bookshelves in vain. Most of the pur- 
ported “histories” of Life Insurance are 
limited theses of special pleading, for or 
against one phase of operation. Not one, 
until the advent of our book, has at- 
tempted to tell the whole story, to give 
the lights and the shadows, the uses and 
the abuses, without fear or favor, but 
always with an abiding faith and ap- 
preciation of the immense social service 
that is Life Insurance. 


“HISTORY” is bound in dark, red buck- 
ram, gold stamped, handsome format, 
clear, legible pages. 
$5.00 Postpaid 
(Canadian or foreign postage 
extra) 


Clip this coupon and mail with remittance 


for which we enclose our remittance. 


American Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago a4, 


Please send to address below ........ copies of "HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS" at $5.00 per copy postpaid (Canadian and foreign postage extra), 


(Your money will be refunded in full without any question if you are not completely 
satisfied with this book, and will return it within a reasonable time.) 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS ms 
position was further strengthened. New Insur- - 
ance paid for totaled $98,891,000. Insurance Fin f 
in force increased $49,627,900, while payments f A 


to policyholders and their beneficiaries were a 


the largest for any year, totaling $17,224,000. ii 


ilar 


> are 
LIABILITIES Con 
Reserves for Insurance and a fer 

Annuities $385,712,517.00 : 
Policyholder Funds at Interest . . 82,424,305.42 som 


The ninety-ninth year of Phoenix Mutual 
history was one of substantial progress. The 
benefits of life insurance were extended to a 
large group of additional policyholders and 
their families, while the company’s financial 





ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $120,670,529,00 
All Other Bonds 122,630,134.05 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . = 225,065,200.26 


Real _ Estate 
Office) 

Stocks 

Policy Loans 

Cash 


Premiums 


(including Home 


Interest Accrued and Interest Due 
Net Deferred and Outstanding, 


in 1950 


C 
pr peo Incomplete Claims 


5,164,139.00 
21,782,388.06 
3,940,540.16 
3,685,038.25 


laneous Purposes 
Contingency Reserve 


6,151,205.30 Surplus 


Reserves for Taxes and Miscel- 


Total 


Toral 


3,747,408.70 
1,730,795.18 


6,078,942.83 
7,381,794.00 


$487,075,763.13 
23,936,853.07 


$511,012,616.20 


Reserves for Dividends Payable also 


cour 
life 

The: 
Age 
an a 
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Total $511,012,616.20 








GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS 


Assets 
$138,747,186 
253,357,833 
511,012,616 


Insurance In Force 

$584,054,483 ‘ 
674,361,669 rote 

1,066,060,504 can | 


tality 
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Income 
$32,981,470... 
43,721,014 
72,662,941 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established in 1851 


PHOENIX MUTUA 


of Hartford Connecticut 
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fe EDITORS’ 
ORNER 


Most people in many things they do like to “keep 
score.” In business it is practically essential; the more 
complicated the enterprise the more true this is. The 
life insurance business quite properly is generally classi- 
fied as complicated. For example, in most lines of busi- 
ness when you sell a great deal more than you did in the 
previous year, it is immediately reflected in larger profits. 
On the other hand, if you sell a tremendous amount of 
life insurance in comparison with the previous year, 
your financial standing may not improve and may even 
decline. The reason here is that it costs a great deal to 
put business on the books and, generally speaking, profits 
do not begin to accrue until such business has remained 
in force for some time. 

About this time each year we start to figure out the 
score on an industrywide basis. The most important 
part of this job is setting up accurate yardsticks so as 
to make sure that each company is considered on a sim- 
ilar basis. A moment’s reflection will indicate that there 
are wide variations among life insurance companies. 
Consider size; for example, some companies have only 
a few millions in force, while others have many billions ; 
some write only ordinary ; some weekly premium ; some 
also include group as well as accident and health. Of 
course, the majority of companies are stock, but most 
life insurance is written by and in force in mutuals. 
There is also the age factor which has to be considered. 
Age in life insurance is much more important than in 
an average business because it affects not only stability 
and reliability but several other factors as well, such as 
mortality, expenses, etc. 

Analysis on a fair basis becomes somewhat more com- 
plicated when it is found essential to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of the various phases of the business. 
For example, net cost, from the competing agent’s point 
of view, is very, very important, but in our over-all pic- 
ture it is definitely a minor consideration. Of some 36 
possible debits and/or credits the most effect net cost 
can have is only 3. On the other hand, expenses, mor- 
tality, interest earnings, quality of investments, etc., are 
all classified as major factors. The reason for this is 
not only simple but logical. The most important part 
of the life insurance business is the “pay-off.” A few 
dollars one way or another in net cost does not as a rule 
materially affect the reliability of a company ; excessive 
expenses or mortality, low interest earnings or unsound 
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investments can very well affect a company’s ability to 
pay. Yardsticks for measuring these factors change from 
year to year, which in turn means that we must alter 
our calculations. 

In most businesses, including life insurance, an an- 
nual statement will give an indication of performance 
for the year just closed. Such a statement of itself is 
important in keeping score. It does not, however, indi- 
cate how the company is faring in relation to others 
doing a similar business. Most executives today realize 
that such additional information is highly desirable if 
it is available without too great an expense. To get it 
in many lines of business it is essential to engage business 
consultants, and on occasion company managements 
have been quite surprised. The fact that a business is 
breaking even, or making a little money may appear 
satisfactory. On the other hand, if the consultant’s re- 
port shows that the average results in that line of busi- 
ness are much higher than in the instant company, then 
the latter is not doing all right—it is doing too many 
things wrong. Practically all businesses go up or down 
—they seldom ride along on an even keel. Management 
as the pilot can do the best job when it knows how the 
ship is riding and which way it is heading. 

By means of our Life Reports those who are respon- 
sible for the stability and progress of the life insurance 
business can keep score rather easily. With the large 
number of companies reported on it is generally possible 
to compare results with several others of similar size, 
character, etc. How good (or bad) a job is being done 
in the various phases of operations will be reflected by 
our comments or statistics. The difference in some in- 
stances is rather fine but it is nevertheless present. In- 
sofar as possible we endeavor to measure results 
achieved by mathematical formulae. This takes our 
comments out of the realm of opinion and places them 
on a provable basis. Over the years executives from 
time to time have questioned the correctness of some 
of our comments. We are not here referring to the 
occasional mistakes (a human quality) which are made. 
Take the case of one company president who questioned 
the correctness of a third-grade comment on mortgages. 
He explained in detail that it must be wrong: he had 
secured the services of a top grade mortgage man at a 
fancy salary and this individual had done a wonderful 
job compared with past performance of the company. 
What he forgot was to compare his results with those 
accomplished by other similar companies in mortgages. 
When he did he realized that while he had made a good 
start—he still had a long way to go. Several years ago 
there was also the company that dropped from a top 
recommendation to no rating in three years. The hand- 
writing was on the wall but still that last year it adver- 
tised “Watch Us Go.” They went—out of business. 

As we once again start our marathon working against 
time, we like to think that we are producing something 
constructive and beneficial not only for policyholders 
but also for the companies. It is much easier to make 
sound decisions not only for the present but also the 
future when you know “the score.” 


ll 





GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





Artery— 


normal wall, large” 
channel for blood 


thickened wall, small 
channel for blood 


Semi-schematic drawings by Jean Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Pictured above is the system of 
coronary blood vessels found in the 
normal human heart. Through this 
system the blood is conveyed to the 
heart muscles. 


The coronary system of most in- 
dividuals functions well day in and 
day out through a full lifetime. In 
certain cases, however, these blood 
vessels become impaired through 
gradual thickening of the wall (arteri- 
osclerosis) and consequent narrow- 
ing of the blood channel. Coronary 
ailments are more prevalent after 
age 40; occur oftener in males than 
in females; have no relation to in- 
come or occupation; and have a 
tendency to run in certain families. 


While many people regard coro- 
nary artery disease as a rapidly fatal 
illness, actually only about 10% of 
people so affected succumb to the 
initial attack. Many survive the first 
attack, make an excellent recovery 
and return to enjoyable living, with 


only limited restriction on their 
activities. 

Despite a rise in the number of 
cases of coronary disease due to in- 
creasing age of the population, 
medical science is making notable 
progress in prolonging the lives of 
these people. 


Your doctor today has at his dis- 
posal many new techniques and 
devices for checking on the condition 
of your heart and arteries. Periodic 
visits to him and observance of com- 
mon sense routines in your daily 
living give the best assurance that 
you will benefit from geriatrics—the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. 


While advances in medicine may 
add many years of physically com- 
fortable living, your full enjoyment 
of those years calls for financial sol- 
vency. This is best attained through 
a sound program of savings and lite 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much in- 
surance he sel/s you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET: “Consider Your 
Coronaries”’ describes what you can do to 
minimize the possibility or the effect of 
this heart disorder. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE 
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RITISH INVESTMENT ‘TRENDS 


AKEN altogether the last two years covered by 

this annual survey, that is to say the two years 

ending December 1948, are of particular interest. 
In 1947 investors were brought face to face with na- 
tionalisation, and as virtually all institutional investors 
must have had holdings of Transport and Electricity 
stocks they were no doubt considering what steps they 
were going to take in preparation for what was coming. 
Quite possibly something would be done about it during 
that year. In 1948 nationalisation of these two industries 
was accomplished, investment markets being thereby 
profoundly affected, as were the portfolios of every 
investor holding transport or electricity stocks. A steady 
deterioration in the country’s economic position was also 
in progress during both years, the possible consequences 
of which loomed larger and were more clearly defined 
as the situation worsened. 


Large Changes in Portfolios 


During 1948 therefore it was reasonable to expect 
large alterations in portfolios, and consequently in some 
at least of the trends. Where nothing had been done 
in preparation for the flood of Government stocks loosed 
on the country as the result of nationalisation downward 
trends in percentages invested in debentures and prefer- 
ence and ordinary stocks and shares were to be expected, 
with compensating increase in British Government 
stocks. Many offices, however, might not be content to 
suffer this interference with their portfolios without 
protest and would resort to corrective action of one 
kind or another, having various influences on the trends. 
If, for example, holdings of British Government se- 
curities had been reduced during 1947 in anticipation of 
the nationalised stecks to be received in 1948, the 
downward trend in this category which had been in 
progress since 1945 would have been accentuated during 
1947 with consequent emphasis of any upward trend 
that nationalisation might result in during 1948. This 
possible upward trend would however be rendered less 
steep by the sale of British Government securities 
during 1948. 

Powerful influences were therefore at work in face of 
which movements during 1948 in directions the reverse 
of what might reasonably have been expected might be 
of much greater significance than their size might sug- 
gest. 

On the whole, however, experience during 1948 con- 
formed fairly closely to expectations. The outstanding 
feature was a sharp and substantial rebound in British 
Government securities from the post-war low level 
reached the previous year, accompanied by compensat- 
ing decreases in debentures and preference and a slow- 
ing down of the upward trend in ordinaries. The close 
agreement between these compensating movements was 
indeed rather surprising, for while the over-all percent- 
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age in British Government securities rose from just 
under 32 to just over 37, the over-all percentage in 
debentures, preference and ordinaries combined fell 
from almost exactly 37 to just over 32. This decrease, 
however, was exclusively in debentures and preference, 
for whatever losses occurred in ordinaries as the result 
of nationalisation were rather more than made good by 
new investments. 

These aggregate movements are seen in the graph— 
very clearly in the case of British Government securities, 
debentures and preference, but less clearly in the case 
of ordinaries, where the movement was very small. 

Regarded individually, however, that is each office by 
itself, they are of even greater interest ; for although the 
aggregate trend in British Government securities was 
so pronouncedly upwards and nearly every office showed 
an increase in this category, three of the 43 offices in our 
list actually showed decreases. In the one case this was 
accompanied by an increase of 3.0 in “Property and Rent 
Charges,” the decrease in Government securities being 
1.6, while in the other two, decreases in Government 
securities of 0.8 and 1.9 were accompanied by increases 
of 8.2 (from 27.7 to 35.9) and 3.9 (from 11.0 to 14.9) 
respectively in mortgages. 


Effects of Nationalisation 


Most of the offices in their 1948 accounts showed 
British Government “guaranteed” securities—that is 
securities issued in exchange for nationalised stocks— 
separately (in our chart they are included in the British 
Government total). The percentages of these guaran- 
teed stocks to the total of British Government securities 
guaranteed and not guaranteed in the individual offices 
varied very greatly, all the way in fact from 0.0 to 69.9. 
This may, of course, have come about in a number of 
ways. A high percentage, for example, might be ex- 
plained simply by a large amount of British Govern- 
ment guaranteed stock having been received in exchange 
for large holdings in nationalized transport and electric- 
ity concerns, the guaranteed stocks being retained, the 
original holdings of British Government securities hav- 
ing been small and remaining very much unaltered. 
That would indicate that the office had allowed na- 
tionalisation to take its course without doing much about 
it. Conversely a small percentage would result if the 
1947 holdings of British Government securities were 
large and the amount of British Government guaran- 
teed stock received on nationalisation small; or if, with 
large 1947 holdings, a great part of the guaranteed stock 
received on nationalisation had been sold. Or a large 
percentage would result if the 1947 holdings of British 
Government non-guaranteed securities had been substan- 
tially reduced and a large amount of guaranteed stock 
received and held. Other explanations will readily sug- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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There MUST be reasons for such 


RAPID PROGRESS! 


In 1949 our A & H Department showed an increase of 41 per cent in the 
number of policies written over 1948. December, 1949, was 61.3 per cent 
better than December, 1948. 


In 1949 our Life Department showed an increase of 19 per cent in written 
business over 1948. December, 1949, was 60 per cent better than December, 
1948. 


Such big increases, well in excess of national averages, just don’t happen. 
Here are some of the reasons why Federal Life and Casualty made such 
rapid progress in 1949: 


* Streamlined policies, with com- + Prospecting plans, including effec- 
bination plans of Life, Accident, tive inquiry-getters 
Health and Hospital insurance, ; ’ 
that are easily tailored to fit the * gee Home Office co-operation 
individual or family need and ee 


budget * Fastest claim service in the United 


States . . . a service that makes 
every claimant a powerful center 


Strong competitive values : 
* 8 i of influence 


* Visual sales aids that help to + Liberal commissions PLUS vested 
dramatize benefits A & H as well as Life Renewals 


And what of 1950? Every Federal Life and Casualty activity 
will reach a new high . . . better and more sales aids . . . better and more 
inquiry-getting plans . . . improved training material. Federal’s momen- 
tum will carry on. It offers a rare opportunity to General and District 
Agents. 


FEDERAL LIFE ano CASUALTY CO. 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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YOU CAN’T KID 


HE most overworked excuse 

in the English language is 

“{ don’t have time.” I use 
it, you use it, we all use it; but 
when we do we are using a gross 
exaggeration. 

You can pick out the most suc- 
cessful fellow you know. He may 
have more money than you have, 
more automobiles, more stocks and 
bonds, more houses and land. But 
you have just as much time as he 
has. 

Somebody once said, “Time is 
Money.” Now if that were 100% 
true, since | have as much time as 
the successful guy, I would also have 
as much money. Since I don't, 
something must be wrong with the 
logic. 

However, it is definitely true that 
in the life insurance business, time ts 
money. It is the life insurance man’s 
investment, his working capital. 

So, since we are all starting even 
in this matter of time, we come to 
the conclusion that it isn’t the time 
that makes the difference, it’s the 
way we use it. That brings us to the 
matter of time control. In this life 
insurance business I am the presi- 
dent, all the vice presidents, secre- 
tary and treasurer of my firm. I am 
also the head of the advertising de- 
partment, planning department, pro- 
duction department, sales force, and 
service department. 


My Own Boss 


It’s a pretty nice business, because 
any time I feel the need of a vacation 
coming up I can talk the boss into it. 
It doesn’t take too much argument to 
convince him that I have been work- 
ing too hard and that I need to take 
some time off to go fishing. 

I'm also pretty good at selling 
him on the idea that an afternoon of 
golf is good for my constitution. In 
‘act, I can manage every department 
in this business pretty much to my 
liking, except one. So far, I haven’t 
been able to figure out any way to 
kid the timekeeper. 
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I can tell the boss I want a raise 
and he is always perfectly agreeable. 
The only stipulation is that I have 
to reckon with the timekeeper, and in 
the end he always wins. If I do what 
he says, I get the raise; otherwise 
it’s no go. 


Direct Mail Follow-up 


Now take the advertising depart- 
ment, for example. As head of that 
department I can pat myself on the 
back when I look at all the “K”’ let- 
ters I send out. Fact is, I think I’m 
pretty much on the ball. I’ve got a 
whole lot of fancy stuffers, too, and 
some visual material that ought to 
knock my prospects’ eyes out. But 





The life insurance business has secured 
agents from many lines of business but so 
far as we know Mr. Whipple is the first 
ex-undertaker or should we say “mor- 
tician." First life insurance was a side; 
then the main line in 1941, in 1945 the 
funeral directors lost a part timer. He led 
the company's new agents in 1941 and has 
since qualified for many honors. You will 
find his article not only interesting but 
also profitable. 





by WENDELL K. WHIPPLE 
Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta 


every time I get to thinking about 
how good J am, I run up against 
that timekeeper. 


He points out those undelivered 
memo pads gathering dust in a 
corner. He reminds me, none too 
gently, that they cost me 8¢ each, be- 
sides the time and effort of getting 
the names. He shows me all the 
stuffers that the Company has made 
available, and right where I put 
them when I unpacked them. And 
when he calls my attention to the 
non-repliers | haven't called on, my 
face is really red. 

If the timekeeper makes it too hot 
for me in the advertising depart- 
ment, I can sort of sneak out and 
ease myself into the planning de- 
partment. / know I’m pretty good 
there. I can show him some of the 
snazziest proposals I have worked 
out. They are really good and I have 
a right to be proud of the job I have 
done on them. I have buy-and-sell 
agreements and programs that are 
really top-notch jobs. He sort of 
grins and reminds me that I have 
been so busy working on them that 
I haven’t called on more than a 
couple of prospects. He doesn’t have 
to rub it in, but I have to admit 
that I have spent a whole day in the 
office when I should have been out in 
the field. Proposals that haven’t been 
placed before prospects, no matter 
how good they are, don’t pay off in 
cash. 

If he backs me into a corner in the 
planning department, I always fig- 
ure I can get around him and stage 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Timekeeper—Continued 


a pretty good comeback outwin the 
field. After all, I can show him all 
the good time I spend out there. 
Everyone knows a lot-about the way 
we can spend time in the field. In 
our neck of the woods we have doves 
and quail, and watermelons and 
peaches ; sometimes just a good mess 
of roasting ears. It isn’t until I 
check with the timekeeper’ that I 


have to admit that a lot of my time 
in the field has been spent talking to 
folks on the street corner, or argu- 
ing politics, instead of talking life 
insurance. 

Any good business has to keep up 
a good service department. If we 
don’t back up our sales with top- 
notch service, we'll lose business to 
the fellow who does. Usually this 
department doesn’t come in for too 
much criticism from the timekeeper, 





ST, 


KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 





Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 


Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


for 





enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 
@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
terview. 


© 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
@ An average size policy of more than $13,000. 
Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 


of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 

urease” of IOWA 
Founded 1867 
OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Des Moines 
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because he knows it pays off 
times in ways we least expect. 

Every once in 2 while the time. 
keeper makes it pretty hot for me 
and when it really gets me down | 
have to call in my efficiency « ‘pert, 
He goes to work and takes stock of 
me, and it doesn’t take him too long 
to put his finger on the trouble. He 
points out the weak points in my 
management and puts it up to me 
something like this: If it was money 
I was investing in this business, I'd 
be very anxious to see that that 
money was put where I would get 
the best return for the amount in- 
vested. So, since my investment js 
time, it will pay me to spend my 
time so that I get maximum results 
from the minimum efforts. 


some- 


Poor Prospecting 


To eliminate loss of time, let's look 
for a minute at some of the factors 
that cause it. At the top of the list | 
would place poor prospecting. 

Poor prospecting can have tw 
results: not having enough pros- 
pects, and having too many poor 
prospects. 

If I don’t have enough prospects 
when | start my day’s work, I may 
fail to see some of those I plan to 
see or get my time cut short with 
others, and as a consequence find 
myself. with nothing to do in the 
early afternoon. Agents who work in 
cities may be able to fill their day 
with appointments, but it doesn't 
work that way in my territory. | 
must have enough to fall back on in 
case some of the interviews I have 
planned fail to materialize. 

Too many poor prospects can als 
cause a loss of time. If my prospect 
list contains the names of people who 
have ceased to be prospects, there is 
bound to be a waste of both my time 
as well as theirs. That is one thing | 
think a new man in the insurance 
business has to learn; that is, to 
recognize when a man has ceased to 
be a prospect. 

Any good farmer can tell you that 
proper pruning increases production. 
In the peach country where I live 
the peach growers thin their peach 
crop every year to increase the size 
and quality of the fruit. We can 
take a lesson from them. A good 
pruning knife, wielded on some of 
our prospect lists, will pay off. Dead 
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wood doesn’t produce in the life in- 
surance bysiness either. 

My efficiency*expert reminds me 
constantly that I must have a list of 
at least 25 good prospects, and to 
keep this list up to snuff, I must 
constantly be on the alert for new 
names to replace those taken off. 


More Time in Field 


The second factor causing loss of 
time is, “not enough time in the field 
actually selling.” We should spend 
a minimum of six hours a day in 
the field trying to sell. These six 
hours a day when I am my sales 
force are the ones that determine the 
size of my pay check. I can prospect 
my heart out, advertise till kingdom 
come, make the most elaborate pro- 
grams, and plan to my heart’s con- 
tent, but I don’t sell life insurance 
until I go out in the field and ask 
people to buy it. 

There are still two hours a day left 
for planning, prospecting, study and 
bookkeeping. If this takes me more 
than two hours, I’d better put in 
some overtime instead of taking it 
from my six hours in the field. I as- 
sure you the overtime will pay better 
than time and a half. 

Another thing that loses my time 
and the prospect’s is trying to talk 
to him when he has something else 
on his mind. Usually it is easy to 
find out what problems are in the 
way if you let the prospect do most 
of the talking at first. He probably 
wants to tell somebody his troubles 
anyway, and you can adjust your 
sales presentation to fit the problem 
at hand. 


"Outside Interferences" 


A fourth factor causing loss of 
time, for want of a better name, I 
call “outside interferences.” Run- 
ning errands for the family, doing 
work for civic clubs and other or- 
ganizations are examples of “outside 
interferences.” Civic work is excel- 
lent and every man should do his 
share, but because you don’t punch 
a time clock, it is comparatively easy 
for you to get loaded down with 
committees and other time-consum- 
ing jobs. Just figure up the cost 
every once in a while and check with 
the timekeeper occasionally to be 
sure you don’t overdo it. 
Sometimes my timekeeper puts 
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GEORGE R. KENDALL 


TO OUR PRESIDENT 


In honor of your Golden Anniversary year in the insur- 
ance business, Mr. President, we dedicate ourselves to 
the pleasant task of honoring you. 
greatest year of production in the history of the Com- 
pany. It’s going to be a BIG celebration. —THE FIELD 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


We pledge the 


COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 








this question squarely up to me: 
“Would you be willing to pay a man 
to work for you at the salary you are 
making, to put in the same amount 
of time on the job that you are put- 
ting in on it?” We seldom accom- 
plish all we set out to accomplish. 

I don’t know what the thing you 
want most happens to be. Maybe 
you want to get out of debt, or 
maybe you want to keep up with the 
Joneses, maybe you want to get mar- 
ried. One thing is certain, you can 
have it if you want it. You can ask 


the boss for a raise and he will give 
it to you, because you are the boss. 
Of course, he is going to make you 
work a little harder to get it. You 
may have to cut out a lot of lost 
motion and streamline your efforts, 
but you can get it if you want it 
badly enough. 


In fact, you can do practically 
anything you want to do in the in- 
surance business, except one thing. 
You can’t kid the timekeeper. 


From Con Mu Topics, 


GROUP ANNUITY AND LIFE 


Memorandum to the Life Committee of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Submitted by the American Life Convention and the Life Insurance Association of America 


T THE open meeting of the 

Life Insurance Committee in 

Seattle on June 29, 1949, 
representatives of the life insurance 
business were asked to study the 
possibility of formulating a model 
group annuity definition, for the 
consideration of the Committee at 
this meeting. This memorandum 
constitutes a report of our activities 
in this regard. 

The purpose of a model group 
annuity definition would presumably 
be to parallel the NAIC model 
group life insurance definition 
adopted in June 1946 at Portland, 
Oregon, and revised in December 
1948 at New York. The NAIC 
model group life insurance defini- 
tion has been widely accepted, hav- 
ing been adopted in whole or in 
large part in 14 states and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, with partial adoption 
in 5 other states. Features of the 
bill, however, are still subject to 
considerable dispute, particularly 
subdivision (4) of the definition 
which relates to certain trusteed 
plans involving the employees of 
more than one employer. 


Without reviewing all the con- 
siderations which led to the adoption 
of the NAIC model group life defi- 
nition, it would appear that one of 
the principal factors was the desire 
to prohibit the underwriting of “‘fic- 
titious groups.” Group insurance 
had been criticized in some quarters 
as being extended to “fictitious 
groups” whose members were very 
loosely associated. Such underwrit- 
ing gave rise to a number of ques- 
tions of principle, including the ques- 
tion of rate discrimination against 
individuals to whom was not ex- 
tended the privilege of purchasing 
the group coverage. Also, it was 
recognized that the insurability of 
very loosely associated groups was 
likely to deteriorate in time, with un- 
fortunate results for members then 
uninsurable for personal coverage. 

In our opinion the foregoing con- 
siderations do not appear to have 
validity in the group annuity field. 
No tendency to the formation of 
“fictitious groups” has been ob- 
served, owing perhaps in part to 
the fact that group annuities are 
generally much more expensive than 


group life insurance and involve the 
accumulation of substantial equities 
which are not readily pooled for a 
“fictitious group.” Insurability prob- 
lems of the type encountered with 
group life insurance do not arise in 
the group annuity field. A review 
of state insurance laws reveals only 
three states which have any group 
annuity definition at all: Massachu- 
setts, New York and North Caro- 
lina. Louisiana has a group annuity 
standard provision statute, but not 
a definition statute which restricts 
the kinds of groups to which cover- 
age can be issued. This lack of legis- 
lative activity is significant, and is 
a reflection of the fact that the group 
annuity writing companies have in 
practice confined their underwriting 
within proper limits. 

It might seem feasible to draft a 
model group annuity definition pat- 
terned after the existing laws of one 
of the foregoing three states, or 
which would follow reasonably 
closely the model group life insur- 
ance definition, provided due regard 
were taken of the very great com- 


{Continued on page 20) 


STATE ENACTMENTS OF OLD STYLE (1917) NAIC MODEL GROUP LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


WITH EXTENDING AMENDMENTS 


Significant Features of 1946 and 1948 Model 


State Group Life Definitions Which Have Been Added 

ER ais cot oecee cannes 25 Life minimum; multiple employer trustee coverage; (law also provides for employee associa- 
tion and contributory and non-contributory trade association coverage; also limited coverage 
on wives and children of employees). 

ol a acne 25 life minimum. 

REST SS Se er 25 life minimum; contributory and non-contributory multiple employer trustee coverage. 

es Lee Ee O te renee Pe 25 life minimum; law also provides for contributory and non-contributory trade association 
coverage. 

Massachusetts ...........-6. 25 life minimum; multiple employer trustee coverage. 

PN es send seme taxed 25 life minimum; (law also provides for “discretionary” types of group coverage, approvable 
by Commissioner, and for contributory and non-contributory trade association coverage). 

GN a Bet RR ea Se wage 25 life minimum; multiple employer trustee coverage. 

RO OEE os cewcksasdeichness 25 life minimum ; $20,000 limit; multiple employer trustee coverage; (law also provides con 
tributory and non-contributory trade association coverage). 

jo US Ee ee te ee 25 life minimum. 

SE Fe ree ae 25 life minimum; (law also provides for contributory and non-contributory trade association 


coverage). 


Compiled December, 1949. 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
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STATE ENACTMENTS OF NAIC MODEL GROUP LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION 





Compiled as of December, 1949 


Model Bill 
Edition of 


1948 
1946 


1946 
1948 


1948 
1946 


1946 


1948 
1948 
1946 
1946 


1948 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1948 


Extension : 


Restriction : 


Extension : 


Extension : 


Restriction : 


Extension : 
Extension : 


I-xtension : 


Extension : 


Extension : 


Restriction 


Extension : 


Extension: 


Extension : 


Significant Extensions Beyond and Cut- 
Backs from Definition of Group Life Insurance 


Limited employee-pay-all coverage on associations of public 
employees. 


(1) Labor union coverage must be contributory and on “Florida 
unions,” with member contributions limited to a range of 
25% to 50% of premiums. 

(2) Trustee coverage must be jointly established by employers 
and labor unions. 


(1) $20,000 limitation inapplicable to certain pension plan 
coverage. 

(2) Coverage extended to a number of special groups, including 
associations of teachers and lawyers, and fraternal so- 
ciety members. 


(1) Coverage on associations of public or private employees. 

(2) $10,000 creditor coverage limit, instead of $5,000. 

(3) Limited Coverage for wives and children of employees. 

(4) Carry-over of authorizations of previous law, including 
national guard and state police. 


Employer-employee coverage limited to $10,000 instead of $20,- 
000, but $20,000 in the case of trusteed multiple employer plans 
and no limit if issued in connection with pension plans. 


Employee-pay-all coverage on associations of public employees. 
$10,000 creditor coverage limit, instead of $5,000. 


(1) $20,000 limit inapplicable to group permanent pension and 
profit sharing plan coverage. 

(2) Contributory and non-contributory coverage permitted on 
associations of persons having common professional or 
business interests. 


(1) Eliminates prohibition against insuring directors who are 
not employees. 

(2) Carry-over of authorization of previous law to insure 
national guard. 


(1) $10,000 creditor coverage limit, instead of $5,000. 
(2) Employee-pay-all coverage on certain public employees. 


: (1) Labor union coverage limited to those in same occupation, 


but otherwise unlimited. 
(2) No multiple employer trustee coverage. 


(1) Contributory and non-contributory trade association cov- 
erage, with underwriting restrictions. 

(2) Employee-pay-all coverage on public employees, with under- 
writing restrictions. 


(1) $20,000 limit inapplicable to certain pension plan coverage. 
$10,000 limit in the case of trusteed multiple employer 
groups. 

(2) Employee-pay-all coverage on public employees, with under- 
writing restrictions. 

(3) Limited coverage on wives and children of employees. 

( Carry-over of authorization of previous law to insure state 
police on employee-pay-all basis. 


$10,000 creditor coverage limit, instead of $5,000. 
Contributory as well as non-contributory coverage allowed 
on multiple employer trustee groups. 

Carry-over of authorization of previous law as to credit 
union. 


Yt a Se 
noe 
Vw ww 


On the model standard provisions all the above states have adopted a 31-day instead of the model 45-day conversion 


. The states of Arkansas, Hawaii, Maine, and Pennsylvania have adopted the supplementary model bill relating to 


reminder notices of conversion rights. ae 
. The state of Nebraska has adopted a $3,000 instead of the $2,000 limit upon the individual amounts convertible in 
the event of lapse of the master policy. 
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Group Annuity—Continued 


plexities and variations in pension 
plan underwriting. However, the 
model definition would have to be 
very flexible indeed to take care of 
the rapidly changing situation in the 
pension plan field, if a competitive 
disadvantage with uninsured trustee 
plans is to be avoided. As an ex- 
ample of change, current develop- 
ments in collective bargaining are 
creating quite new petterns and 
problems. The model definition 
would, in fact, have to be so flexible 
that doubts would arise as to why 
any model definition—which is es- 
sentially a collection of underwriting 
restrictions—was needed at all. 





Group annuity contracts are far 
from being the sole means of provid- 
ing retirement benefits. Individual 
endowment insurance and annuity 
contracts are widely used, particu- 
larly for the smaller groups of em- 
ployees. A great many employers 
set up trust funds to finance their 
pension plans, thereby escaping all 
state regulation entirely except to 
the extent provided in California and 
New York where the statutes apply 
only upon election by the pension 
trust fund. 

One of the factors which has in- 
fluenced the widespread use of the 
self-insurance principle in the pen- 
sion plan field is its virtually com- 
plete freedom from legal reserve 
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requirements, as are imposed on 
group annuities through the Coin- 
missioners’ Standard Valuation |eg- 
islation and the general state re- 
quirements for insurance company 
solvency. Another is their freedom 
from Federal and state taxation, the 
latter of which in some states un- 
fortunately extends to annuity con- 
siderations. Statutory underwriting 
restrictions on group annuity con- 
tracts might well tend to force even 
more of such pension plans into self- 
insurance, which generally does not 
have the safety of group annuity 
contracts and is often without the 
individual vesting of equities for 
terminating employees fairly com- 
mon in the group annuity field. 


1946 Status 


In connection with income tax 
regulatory requirements, the Fed- 
eral Government has accumulated 
statistics showing the distribution of 
pension plans by insurance arrange- 
ment. The August 31, 1946 figures, 
the latest available, are as follows: 


Number 


Number of Par- 
Method of ticipating 
of Insurance Plans Employees 


Pension plans wholly 
insured by  indi- 


vidual contracts . 4,144 203,395 
Pension plans wholly 

insured by group 

CONIA 0.5 os. ee 1,476 889,184 
Self-insured pension 

BN .ciipnaakndaate 658 1,908,111 
Pension plans funded 

by combination of 

methods, or method 

not stated ....... 584 289,918 
CE ei wikncwnecoos 6,862 3,290,608 


Since 1946 the number of plans 
has increased markedly, but there is 
no reason to suppose that there is 
any shift away from the tendency 
to make substantial use of the self- 
insurance mechanism, particularly in 
those states where the saving in 
state taxes often assumes large fig- 
ures. 

In view, therefore, of the lack of 
need for a model group annuity defi- 
nition, and of the positive need for 
maximum flexibility in group annu 
ity underwriting under present con- 
ditions in the pension field, it is 
respectfully suggested that no model 
definition be adopted at this time. 


Galveston, Texas. 
December, 1949. 


Best’s Life News 
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PHUTOGRAPHY AND PLANNED IN 


PPROXIMATELY 80% of 

my business is derived from the 
use of the Planned Incomes tech- 
nique. Is it any wonder then, that 
I strive constantly to sharpen this 
tool ? 

The part photography plays in 
this technique began to show itself 
when I had a photographic copy 
made of two sample program pic- 
tures put out by the Home Office 
Agency Department. One showed 
a picture diagram of a person’s pres- 
ent insurance. The other showed a 
complete program according to that 
person’s desires. My plan was to 
try using this “Before and After” 
idea on a first call preceded by two 
mailings. The results that followed 
proved the value of this experiment. 

Everyone knows that people will 
look at snapshots. The “Before and 
\fter” pictures did more towards 
explaining the service in a few min- 
utes than I could do in one hour of 
talking. It was amusing to note that 
more than once the prospect ap- 
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by ANTHONY W. LADUCA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


In 1946 the author fresh from Army service 
decided he liked New Mexico better than 
New York and so followed Horace Greeley’'s 
advice. So he settled in Carlsbad, a total 
stranger. To sell life insurance under these 
conditions he decided to use his hobby— 
photography. His success may give you a 
new idea. 
peared bored at the thought of lis- 
tening to another insurance discus- 
sion, but when I took out the two 
snapshots and handed them to him 
with the remark, “Have you seen 
the type of service we render?” he 
usually sat up and asked, “What 
is this?” From that point, I don’t 
need to tell you, we were launched 
into a fact-finding interview. It was 
the interest getters that these pic- 
tures proved to be that prompted me 
to further experiments in the use 
of photography. 

It so happens that in making these 
Planned Incomes diagrams all of us 
make a rough draft. From this we 
make a neat picture using crayon 





colors or zipatone. We file the 
rough draft for future reference and 
go see our closing interview pros- 
pect with our neat picture. 

A thought occurred to me, “Why 
not make a photographic copy of 
this neat picture and file the nega- 
tive for future use?” In this way, if 
I ever had to see this prospect again, 
I would have a snapshot of the pro- 
gram to show him instead of the 
rough draft or instead of having to 
laboriously make out another neat 
picture from the rough draft. Also 
I would be utilizing the interest 
getter principle of snapshots. The 
thought, too, occurred to me that 
this would in a measure solve a per- 
plexing problem of filing as regards 
these program pictures. Negatives 
take up very little space. In fact, an 
envelope containing the negative 
could be clipped to the prospect card, 
itself. 

The above thoughts finally fitted 
into a plan that works something 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Planned Incomes—Continued 


like this: In the closing interview 
the prospect does one of three 
things: (1) he buys the whole pro- 
gram, (2) he buys part of the pro- 
gram, (3) he doesn’t buy any, but 
defers you to a later date. If he does 
the first thing mentioned, the nega- 
tive is filed until the time comes for 
a review of the program. If he does 
the second thing mentioned, the 
negative is filed until such time that 
the policyholder must be reminded 
to take the next step. If he does the 
third thing mentioned, the negative 
is filed until the deferred date ar- 
rives. At these times the negative 
is pulled out of the files and a posi- 
tive is made of it. I should mention 
at this time that the rough draft is 
never disposed of until I am certain 
that the negative is a good one. 


All for Only $11.00 


For this system to be practical 
from an expense standpoint, I find 
it is necessary to be my own photog- 
rapher. The only part the profes- 
sional photographer plays in this 
system is the printing of the positive 
picture. I have an apparatus for 
copying the program pictures and 
equipment for developing the nega- 
tives. The whole paraphernalia has 
cost me approximately $11. 





The apparatus consists of a cam- 
era stand mounted near the end of a 
2% inch wide by 1 inch thick 
grooved board which is about 20 
inches long. This board is flanked 
on each side by two boards of the 
same dimensions which are grooved 
on the contact side. These boards 
are fitted in such a way that the 
center board containing the camera 
stand will slide. On the end of these 
boards opposite the camera stand is 
attached a backboard of three-ply 
wood. The dimensions of this back- 
board are 10 by 12 inches. 

On this board is thumb-tacked 
the subject to be copied. To give 
the proper lighting necessary I have 
two lamp stands which are used to 
hold reflector type photoflood lamps. 
These lamps are set in such a posi- 
tion that the light from them slant 
into the subject, thus eliminating 
glare. In snapping the picture, the 
program is thumb-tacked to the 
backboard, the camera is mounted 
on the camera stand, and the center 
board, to which is fixed the camera 
stand, is slid to the proper distance 
so that the camera will be the cor- 
rect distance from the subject. The 
lamps are then turned on and the 
picture is snapped. 

My camera happens to be an in- 
expensive camera which I happened 
to have around. It had to be fitted 
with a portra lens for this work. It 
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This is one of the pictures which Tony turned out with the equipment illustrated on 
previous page, 
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used 127 film. I find the best film to 
use is Plus X or Panatomic X. ‘This 
film makes better enlargements. | 
use a tank developer which does 
away with having to have a dark 
room. I use a fine grain developer 
such as Microdol for best develop- 
ing solution results. Care is taken 
in following directions as to tem- 
perature of solutions and length of 
time of development. 


Time Element 


As for the time involved, it takes 
only a few moments to set up the 
apparatus for snapping the picture, 
When the roll of film is completely 
exposed, it takes only a half hour 
of my time to complete the develop- 
ing process. After the films are dry, 
they are filed in small envelopes 
with the prospect’s name on them. 

In conclusion, below is itemized 
the total equipment involved and 
what it cost me: 


Pree eee One I had. 
Portra Lens and Adapter... .$3.00 
Apparatus......... Suilt it myself. 
Photoflood Lamps........... $2.50 


Tank 
Temperature Thermometer. . .$1.25 
Wood to build apparatus and 


Developing Tank...........$2.5 


ee ee eee $1.00 
Solutions sufficient to develop 
O POUS OF BUR. sc acaic ces $1.00 


From Field Notes. 


C.L.U. SUPPLEMENT 
CeT.UNDAMENTALS of Life 


Insurance Settlement Op- 
tions” by Dr. David McCahan, 
C.L.U., is the most recent in a 
series of supplements designed to 
provide information for those study- 
ing for C.L.U. Degrees that is not 
readily available from other sources. 
This particular one is intended for 
use with Part A of the Study Sup- 
plement. 

Dr. McCahan is Dean of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and Professor of Insurance 
at the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Copies of the brochure are avail 
able at a nominal charge from the 
Educational Publications Depart- 
ment, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Best’s Life News 
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HIS statement has reference 

to the substitute amendment 

to Title III of S. 2246 as 
proposed by Senator Maybank, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a 
co-operative housing program. It 
is respectfully submitted on behalf 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America, jointly representing life 
insurance companies which under- 
write over 96% of the life insurance 
in force in the United States. These 
organizations have a combined 
United States membership of 215 
companies with resources exceeding 
$52,000,000,000 held on behalf of 
nearly 80,000,000 policyholders. 

As of November 30, 1949, the 
latest date for which information 
is available, 49 United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
which report to the Life Insurance 
Association of America, representing 
89% of total admitted assets of all 
United States companies, held an 
aggregate of $10.4 billions of real 
estate mortgages, of which $2.7 bil- 
lions were FHA insured and a little 
over $1 billion were guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration. In 
addition, on the same date these 
49 companies held $293.5 millions of 
residential real estate for investment 
purposes. 


Provisions 


The life insurance business is op- 
posed to the program as proposed in 
Senator Maybank’s substitute 
amendment for the following rea- 
sons: 

This program is intended to elimi- 
nate direct lending by the Federal 
(Government to housing cooperatives, 
but it is our view that it does not 
actually accomplish that purpose. 
The substitute amendment does pro- 
vide that the National Mortgage 


Corporation for Housing Coopera- 
tives shall issue partially tax-exempt 
notes and obligations for purchase 
by private investors. To this extent, 
it is true that funds to finance the 
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HOUSING BILL OPPOSED 


Statement of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America With Respect to Senator 
Maybank's Cooperative Housing Proposal. 


cooperative housing program are to 
be derived from private sources. 
However, from this point on the 
program is strictly (Government- 
controlled, with private 
having no influence in the operation 
of the National Mortgage Corpora- 
tion for Housing Cooperatives. 
Under the proposal, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is 
provided with the following inclusive 
powers: 

(1) To make preliminary ad- 
vances to assist in the formulation 
of cooperative housing projects ; 

(2) To appoint the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Mortgage 
Corporation for Housing Coopera- 
tives with the proviso that eventually 
two out of five of the directors are 
to be appointed from representa- 
tives of the cooperatives ; 

(3) To supervise the National 
Mortgage Corporation for Housing 
Cooperatives ; 

(4) To determine the eligibility 
of cooperatives or non-profit cor- 
porations for loans; 

(5) To certify the 
projects ; 

(6) To certify rents charged in 
the projects; and 

(7) To determine the amount of 
the mortgage loan on a given project. 

It seems evident that, with the 
direct control which the Government 
holds over the cooperative housing 
program, there is very little of a 
private nature in the proposal. 

Secondly, loans made to housing 
cooperatives or non-profit corpora- 
tions under the proposal are placed 
on an unrealistically liberal basis. 
It is provided, for example, that the 
cooperatives must subscribe to 
capital stock of the National Mort- 
gage Corporation for Housing Co- 
operatives in an amount equal to 
74% of the mortgage loan made 
to each cooperative. However, only 
one-third of this amount is payable 


investors 


housing 






prior to the receipt of any proceeds 
of the loan, with the remaining two- 
thirds payable in installments over 
a twenty-year period. Accordingly, 
the equity of cooperatives will 
amount to only 244% of the mort- 
gage loan at the time the loan is 
made. In the case of non-profit 
corporations, the entire 724% equity 
is payable in installments over a 
twenty-year period. To all intents 
and purposes, therefore, loans to 
cooperatives under the amendment 
are 97'4% loans. Beyond that, the 
loans are to be amortized over a 
50-year period with the possibility 
of extension, at the discretion of the 
Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, to 60 years. The net 
result is that the National Mortgage 
Corporation for Housing Coopera- 
tives, employing a full Government 
guarantee of interest and principal 
payments on its obligations, along 
with a partial tax exemption of these 
obligations, and a very long period of 
amortization of its loans, will pre- 
sumably be in a position to provide 
loans to cooperatives and non-profit 
corporations at a 3% interest rate. 
Added to this, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, in 
order to encourage the planning and 
starting of housing cooperatives, is 
empowered to make preliminary ad- 
vances for developmental _ purposes 
of up to 5% of the cost of each 
project. It is our view that the terms 
on which mortgage loans are to be 
made to cooperatives under this 
proposal are unrealistically liberal. 


Inflationary 


The exceedingly liberal financing 
provided for in the proposal leads 
to the third major objection, namely, 
that this cooperative housing pro- 
gram will serve largely to stimulate 
another round in the inflationary 
spiral in the housing field. The 
amounts involved are large, calling 
for the issuance of a maximum of 
$300,000,000 of notes and obliga- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Housing Bill—Continued 


tions of the National Mortgage Cor- 
poration for Housing Cooperatives 
in the first year of operation, and an 
additional $1.7 billion thereafter. 
This program is another step de- 
signed to produce housing more 
cheaply by reducing financing costs. 
It is our view that the series of 
steps which have been taken in the 
postwar period to reduce financing 
costs have played a large part in the 
inflationary process which has oc- 





curred in the housing field and that 
this cooperative housing program 
will merely serve to carry the process 
further. The root of high costs in 
the housing field lies in high building 
costs and not in high financing costs. 
Efforts to reduce over-all housing 
costs shoud be directed to the root 
of the difficulty, namely, high build- 
ing costs. 

It is now over four years since 
the end of the War, and it is our 
view that if Government would stop 
pumping funds into the housing field 
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proven, 


as a result of one reply.’’ 


sales and organization plans.’’ 


* 


Are You “Prospect Poor”? 


IF SO... Let us solve your problem with our 
field-tested direct mail 


methods. 


**My new general agency closed $293,000 of life business the 
first 19 days. You said I could become a ‘*Star’’ with your pros- 
pecting method and I know you were dead right. I wish I had 
had this system several years ago when I was ringing doorbells.” 


. N., Iowa* 


‘‘The results of my first fifteen direct mail replies are most 
gratifying: Six sales, with annual premiums totaling $351.40. 
Subsequently wrote seven applications on lives of seven people 


V. T., Ohio* 


‘*My decision was made when I saw the results being obtained 
by many of your men through the use of your direct mail plan.” 


J. K., Maryland* 


‘*T became a General Agent for the company because a study of 
your successful agency building methods convinced me that I 
could build a profitable business of my own with your tested 


F. H., Texas* 


(* Names On Request) 


We can help you, Zoo! 


Other money-making sales aids available. Our agents’ success 
is the guiding principle of our agency-minded officers and home 
office staff. Write today for information and excellent general 
agency territories open. All correspondence confidential. 

O. F. Davis, Secretary 
Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Monmouth, Illinois 








Writing all forms of: 
Life—Accident & Health—Polio 
Hospitalization—Medical Reimbursement 
_ Group—Franchise * 
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by means of devices designed 


re- 
duce financing costs the way \ ould 


be paved for an adjustment 
ward of building costs and the 
lem of providing housing for mi. «le- 
income groups would soon be s: |ved 
by private builders and lende: 


wn- 


“ob- 


Finally, this proposal is directed 
toward providing housing for the 
so-called “‘middle-third” of income 
receivers in any given locality. It is 
stated by Government officials that 
the public housing program has 
taken care of families in the lower- 
third of income receivers, and that 
this amendment to S. 2246 is needed 
to take care of providing housing 
for the middle-third of income fami- 
lies. The life insurance business is 
greatly concerned over the tendency 
on the part of Congress to try to 
“take care” of the American people. 
Where does this process of Goyv- 
ernment taking care of the housing 
needs of our people come to an 
end? It is our view that such meas- 
ures come in serious conflict with 
our traditional system of free in- 
itiative and private enterprise. 

In summary, we oppose the co- 
operative housing program as set 
forth in the amendment to Title 
III of S. 2246 on the grounds that, 

(1) It actually establishes a strictly 
governmental program for housing 
cooperatives and provides a mini- 
mum opportunity for private in- 
centives ; 

(2) under the program 
are to be made on an unrealistically 
liberal basis ; 

(3) The program will serve 
largely to create additional force to 
the inflationary spiral in the housing 
field; and 

(4) It forth more “class 
legislation”” which we believe to be 
inimical to the functioning of a free 
initiative and private enterprise 
economy. 


Loans 


sets 


This does not necessarily mean 
that life insurance business opposes 
cooperative housing in principle. If 
a way can be found to establish a 
cooperative housing program which 
provides for genuine private par- 
ticipation on a sound basis and which 
avoids the objections which have 
been made to Senator Maybank’s 
proposal, the life insurance com- 
panies will certainly give serious 
consideration to its support. 


Best’s Life News 
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HE problems of the medical 
director of a life insurance 
company are many and va- 

ried. We find ourselves at times 
faced with some rather confusing 
situations. In private practice we 
have the advantage of personal and 
individual examinations, whereas in 
medical underwriting we are de- 
pendent upon facts and figures and 
examinations presented to us. In 
private practice one is concerned in 
the main with diagnosis, but in 
medical underwriting we deal more 
in prognosis. However, the longer 
we engage in medical underwriting, 
we come to respect more and more 
the seriousness with which our field 
underwriters approach the medical 
problems they meet. 


Confusion Exists 


Hardly a day passes but that we 
have called to our attention situa- 
tions wherein we wish it were pos- 
sible to make a personal explanation. 
One of the foremost causes of such 
confusion is in the field of heart 
murmurs. 

We have gained the impression 
that considerable confusion exists in 
the minds of our men in the field as 
to our seemingly varied action upon 
applications submitted on individuals 
who are reported by our examiners 
to have heart murmurs. Our action 
is seemingly varied, and without a 
fairly clear conception of the nature 
of the problem involved, we can 
readily understand why you may 
often be confused by our varied 
action. In reality, our action is not 
varied since consistency of action is 
our watchword in the underwriting 
department. All applicants in whom 


the finding of a heart murmur is 


reported are acted upon similarly. 
he difference in action depends 
pon the type of heart murmur that 
» present and the amount and degree 
| disturbance of function that re- 
sults. 


+ 
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by HUBERT H. SHOOK, M.D. 
Medical Director 
Ohio National 


Heart murmurs are described with 
certain modifications as being either 
systolic or diastolic in time. This 
description refers to the time of 
occurrence of the murmur. Systolic 
murmurs are those which occur dur- 
ing the phase of the cardiac cycle 
when the heart is in the actual state 
of contraction. Diastolic murmurs 
are those which occur during the 
resting phase of the cardiac cycle. 





Dr. Shook, Medical Director of The Ohio 
National, holds a position of standing in 
the life insurance industry as well as in 
the medical world. Specializing in internal 
medicine and cardiology, he is a fellow of 
the American College of Physicians, Dip- 
lomate of the American Board of In- 
ternal Medicine, and a member of the 
American Heart Association and the 
American Medical Association. 

In 1924 he was elected Assistant Medi- 
cal Director of the company and in the 
following year became Medical Director. 
In addition to his duties as Medical Di- 
rector and practicing physician, he is a 
member of the attending staffs of Christ, 
Deaconess, and Bethesda Hospitals in 
Cincinnati. 











The description of the murmur as 
to time of occurrence in the cardiac 
cycle is most important because im- 
mediately it gives one a fairly definite 
idea as to the particular valve in- 
volved and often also an intimation 
as to the nature of the disease that 
produced it. Since systolic murmurs 
are the ones which are most fre- 
quently encountered we will first dis- 
cuss this type. 


3 Common Types 


In general, there are three com- 
mon types, namely functional, sys- 
tolic apical murmurs, and _ basilar 
systolic murmurs. 

Functional Systolic Murmurs. 
Such murmurs are usually present 
in young individuals and are mani- 
fested by soft blowing systolic mur- 
murs that are most frequently heard 








in the third or fourth interspace to 
the left of the midline. Such mur- 
murs are often evanescent—they may 
be present on one observation and 
absent on the next. They show a 
definite tendency to disappear on 
change in body position. They are 
often present with the patient lying 
down and become inaudible when 
the patient stands. Frequently also 
the murmur may be heard with the 
patient breathing normally and be- 
come more intense when the lungs 
are deflated and disappear again 
when full breath is taken and held. 
This murmur is produced by a non- 
organic lesion of the pulmonary 
artery or pulmonary valve and does 
not represent heart disease. In such 
patients a history of rheumatic fever 
or one of its correlaries is absent. 
Such applicants are accepted for in- 
surance at standard rates. All too 
frequently, however, we are asked by 
our examiners to consider murmurs 
as functional when they do not fully 
meet these requirements, and on such 
applicants it is found that the mur- 
mur has frequently and consistently 
been reported by different observers 
over a period of several years. Under 
such conditions we find difficulty in 
making such a favorable classifica- 
tion. 


Generally Standard 


There is another type of functional 
systolic murmur that is heard best 
at the apex. It is with this murmur 
that we have the greatest difficulty in 
satisfactory classification. Such mur- 
murs are always purely systolic in 
time and soft in tone—not loud or 
blowing and must remain localized 
at the apex of the heart and not be 
transmitted either to the base of the 
heart or to the axilla. The history 
of a previous attack of rheumatic 
fever or one of its correlaries must 
be absent. Applicants with this type 
of murmur are also generally classi- 





(Continued on the next page) 
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Listen and Learn—Continued 


fied as standard risks. Both of the 
above types of murmurs are usually 
present in applicants less than thirty 
years of age. 

Systolic apical murmurs. Such 
murmurs are heard best at the apex 
of the heart, must be purely systolic 
in time, are harsh and blowing in 
type, are transmitted either to the 
base of the heart, the left axilla or 
to the angle of the left scapula 
(shoulder blade) posteriorly. A his- 
tory of rheumatic fever is frequently 
present but not necessarily obtain- 


able. The illness may have been so 
mild and occurred at such a young 
age that it did not attract the at- 
tention of the patient or the parents. 
Such lesions are classified as rheu- 
matic heart disease—mitral insufh- 
ciency and are usually issued at a 
moderate substandard rating without 
the disability or double indemnity 
provision. 


Presystolic and/or diastolic apical 
murmurs. It is for the detection of 
this particular type of murmur that 
we are constantly on the alert. There 
is usually an overshadowing systolic 























... “that’s me, Don Quinn. Back East, | did as well as the next man. 
Had a fine connection with a good company, an excellent clientele, and 
a good income. Two years ago the wife, kids and | spent a month at a 
dude ranch close to a thriving western city. That did it! 

Since the war, millions of folks have moved here, settled down and 
spread their roots. Billions of dollars have been invested in new indus- 


tries, agriculture and manufacturing. 
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component to this type and immniedi- 
ately following the systolic phase or 
contraction of the heart is heard a 
soft low-pitched diastolic murmur or 
rumble. 
hear. 


It is a difficult murmur to 
It is for this reason that we 
frequently request that applicants in 
which such a murmur is suspected 
be examined in the examiner's office 
where the most favorable examina- 
tion conditions are to be obtained. 
In addition, we expect our examiners 
to be able to identify this particular 
type of murmur. For some time we 
have expected and insisted upon the 
examiner’s not only describing the 
murmur as to timing, intensity, and 
whether or not it is referred but most 
important, following his description 
with his clinical diagnosis of the type 
of lesion that is present. 

Such murmurs as described above 
represent those produced by a nar- 
rowing of the mitral valve (mitral 
stenosis) and applications on indi- 
viduals with this type of lesion must 
be declined. 


Mortality Very High 


Groups of individuals studied in 
the medico-actuarial investigation 
showed a mortality experience of five 
times the standard rate. It is the 
experience of our field force that 
policies rated to produce a mortality 
experience above 200% are rarely 
delivered. Practically, _ therefore, 
such rated cases are the equivalent 
of rejections. 

The two types of murmurs just 
previously described (organic apical 
systolic murmurs and _presystolic 
and/or diastolic apical murmurs) 
represent by far the most common 
valvular lesion that we are called 
upon to classify. Pure systolic apical 
murmurs without clinical evidence 
of stenosis (narrowing) are given 
more favorable handling than many 
companies accord them. We are able 
to give this more favorable classi- 
fication since we believe we have and 
are able to separate from the group 
as a whole those individuals who 
have clinical signs of the existence 
of mitral We are fully 
aware, however, that in the group 
which we believe represents clini- 
cally pure mitral insufficiency are 
some risks in whom mitral stenosis 
is present. However, we believe our 
mortality on this group of so-called 


stenosis. 
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pure mitral insufficiency remains 
favorable and we realize fully that 
the group does contain a few risks 
which do not properly belong in this 
grou). It is not exactly like the bar- 
rel of good apples that is entirely 
ruined by the inclusion of one 
“rotten” one. We are continually 
on the alert to keep the number as 
few as possible. 

Frequently systolic murmurs are 
found at the base of the heart rather 
than at the apex. Such murmurs are 
in general of two types. One type 
usually found in young individuals 
is characterized by a murmur which 
is not harsh and blowing, is not 
transmitted to the blood vessels of 
the neck, and the characteristics of 
the murmur are found to change 
either on respiratory 
change of body position. 


change or 
Certain 
other diagnostic features are absent. 
Such applicants can be considered 
for insurance at standard rates. 


X-Ray Helpful 


The second type of basilar systolic 
murmurs usually found in the older 
age group represent a more serious 
hazard. Such murmurs are harsh in 
character, referred to the vessels of 
the neck, and often to the left axilla. 
Certain other features 
which are absent in the preceding 
type are present. Frequently it is 
necessary to obtain x-ray films with 
the applicant in different positions 
before the x-ray screen to determine 
its true nature. All too frequently 
such murmurs are produced by ar- 
teriosclerotic lesions in the aorta 
producing enlargement of this vessel. 
Such changes, when present in the 
aorta, are often found to exist in the 
blood vessels of the heart itself. The 
systolic pressure often shows marked 
differences in the two arms in indi- 
viduals who are found to have this 
type of murmur. The electrocardio- 
gram, in such cases, may also reveal 
pertinent data. It is in this type that 
the electrocardiogram is of the great- 
est value. (More will be said of the 
value of electrocardiography in re- 
lation to heart murmurs later.) Such 
cases represent a very serious in- 
surance hazard, and such risks are 
either issued at a very high sub- 
standard rating or are rejected. 

The final rather common type of 
heart murmur that we encounter in 


diagnostic 
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policies of that time—but they 
had nothing like this... 


Today's Prudential Representatives 
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A mutual life insurance company 
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premium is only one-half of 
the subsequent rate. At age 
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five years, $130.20 thereafter 
—less dividends beginning at 
the end of the second policy 
year. 
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insurance underwriting concerns a 
diastolic murmur that is heard in the 
basilar area of the heart and is trans- 
mitted downward toward the apex of 
the heart. The murmur is a low 
rumbling type of murmur and is due 
to disease of the aortic valve. When 
such disease is mild, the murmur is 
frequently difficult to elicit, but when 
the aortic valve is markedly diseased 
and distorted, the murmur is recog- 
nized without difficulty. The blood 
pressure frequently shows a marked 


effect by this lesion in that the sys- 
tolic pressure is frequently elevated 
and the diastolic pressure may actu- 
ally reach zero when the valve be- 
comes totally incompetent. Rheu- 
matic fever often is responsible for 
this type of lesion. Syphilis is a fre- 
quent cause. Such cases produce a 
mortality higher than that of any of 
the common valvular lesions that we 
have to classify. Such risks cannot 
be accepted. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Listen and Learn—Continued 


The electrocardiogram, while of 
very considerable aid in the diagnosis 
of heart disease in clinical medicine, 
is of little aid in the classification of 
individuals who exhibit evidence of 
valvular heart disease. The electro- 
cardiogram may often show signifi- 
cant changes in applicants who have 
been found to have valvular lesions 
on clinical examination. Even if the 
electrocardiogram is normal, it does 
not take precedence over the clinical 
findings. Our problem in selection 
of risks is not to establish or estimate 
the degree of impairments. The 
medico-actuarial investigations have 
shown very clearly what happens in 
large groups of individuals exhibit- 
ing the various types of valvular 
disease. As an example, a normal 
electrocardiogram on an applicant in 
whom a clinical diagnosis of mitral 
stenosis has been established, would 
not improve the risk. For the indi- 
vidual, it would be a favorable find- 
ing but not a factor in group under- 
writing. Finally, it must always be 
remembered that it is the clinical 
diagnosis that is most important and 
that the electrocardiogram is simply 
an adjunct as far as valvular heart 
disease is concerned. Our problems 
are much different than the ones in- 
volved in clinical medicine when one 
patient is the problem of the moment. 
While the electrocardiogram is a 
factor in group underwriting, it is in 
an entirely different field from that 
of valvular heart disease. 


Contributions 


T hope that this explanation of our 
conception and methods of under- 
writing applicants showing evidence 
of valvular heart disease has given 
vou some understanding of the fun- 
damental problems involved. We 
along with vou are encouraged over 
the tremendous steps in medical un- 
derstanding of this serious problem. 
Perhaps we of the life insurance 
world with our countless numbers 
of examinations have contributed our 
bit to raising the curtain of obscurity 
to this so prevalent and so ruthless 
an impairment. At least we have\ 
contributed to the extent of help- | 
ing create awareness. The dark of 
today is turned to light of tomorrow 
by the searching light of knowledge. 


~ Ohio National Bulletin. 
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WOULD like to speak on the 

development of what has gen- 

erally come to be known as the 
Welfare State. Webster defines wel- 
fare as the condition of doing well, 
especially a condition of health and 
prosperity. For my purpose, I am 
going to give you a wider and looser 
definition. I define the Welfare 
State as a society with a strong cen- 
tral government which regards as 
its exclusive province the planning 
and formulation of all social and eco- 
nomic programs to improve the ma- 
terial well-being of large masses of 
the population, and as its major ob- 
ligation the total administration of 
these programs. 


Little Welfare 


At the start I want to make it 
clear that I have no objection to a 
condition of health and prosperity 
for labor, management, and the gov- 
ernment. At various times I have 
been a member of these three groups, 
and I understand and sympathize 
with their problems. Furthermore, 
I have no objection to a Welfare 
State in which our citizens do en- 
joy a high level of prosperity. It 
seems to me impossible for a mod- 
ern democratic industrial society to 
continue long without major legis- 
lative and administrative emphasis 
on welfare, but this depends on how 
we are to define welfare. As I see it, 
one of the primary obligations of 
government is to promote welfare 
in areas of action appropriate to it. 
In this country, welfare has always 
been an important preoccupation of 
government. It to me the 
question is not whether we want a 
Welfare State but what kind of wel- 
fare we are to have and the methods 
by which the welfare objective is to 
be achieved. 

Is welfare to be the result of in- 
consistent programs demanded by 
one pressure group after another un- 
til the ultimate pattern is so hap- 
hazard as to make it unlikely that 


seems 
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by HARRIS LOEWY, 
Economist, 
Bankers Life of lowa 


a Welfare State, according to any 
definition, could exist for five min- 
utes, even if it could be attained? 
There can be very little welfare in a 
state which artificially raises the 
prices of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts to a level where they are out 
of the reach of an important segment 
of the public, and then heavily taxes 
this segment to support the very 
programs which are reducing its 
standard of living. 

My major objection to a Weifare 
State as it seems to be developing 
is that so far a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative approach has been 
followed by planners in moving to- 
ward the goal. The theory seems to 
be that the government can afford 
to be inconsistent and over-reaching 
in its piece-meal welfare programs, 
provided that the programs are big, 
expensive, and numerous. 

When one examines the attitudes 
of those who are fearful of the Wel- 
fare State, one finds not so much an 
objection to a Welfare State of rea- 
sonable scope, as to the sweeping 
intervention of the Federal govern- 
ment on behalf of welfare. Today 
this intervention has invaded most 
areas traditionally reserved to indi- 
vidual or state and local action. 


Intervention 


What we have in the United 
States today is /ntervention on a 
grand scale, and we have it under 
a representative government which 
purports to reflect more or less ac- 
curately the wishes of a large num- 
ber of voters who look to the gov- 
ernment to guarantee their material 
security. The fact that Federal in- 
tervention is clearly encroaching on 
economic areas formerly regarded as 
private does not alarm our voters. 
Apparently, without having thought 
much about it, they are sacrificing a 








large measure of political and eco- 
nomic liberty for the security which 
they demand. 

The first began in the early thir- 
ties during the Great Depression. 
This was the severely critical atti- 
tude of millions of Americans to- 
ward the free enterprise system. By 
1939 when unemployment was still 
heavy it was widely believed (and 
still is) that free enterprise, by its 
very nature, could not provide the 
stability of employment and income 
which is essential to prosperity and 
social well-being. The various politi- 
cal and economic programs of the 
Federal Government in the thirties 
were not successful if the number of 
unemployed in that decade is taken 
as a criterion. Recovery was far 
from complete and if it had not been 
for the war popular pressure might 
have resulted in even further changes 
in the free enterprise system. I be- 
lieve that war-induced prosperity 
and full employment did more to 
preserve the forms of the free enter- 
prise system than any other factor. 


Suspicious Attitude 


This attitude of suspicion toward 
the free enterprise system, particu- 
larly toward its capacity to develop 
stability without government inter- 
vention, is still strong although not 
so evident today as it was in the 
thirties. Nevertheless, it does exist, 
and I can give you an example of 
one of its results in the belief of a 
large number of relatively prosper- 
ous wage and salary earners that 
business enterprise is a risky area 
in which to invest savings. When 
we try to explain this disinclination 
to invest savings in business enter- 
prise other factors must be weighed 
also, such as the unfamiliarity of 
many wage and salary earners with 
the workings of the capital market, 
the long and effective publicity given 
to war saving bond drives, and so 
on. When all these factors are taken 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Welfare State—Continued 


together we find that wage and sal- 
ary earners are investing their sav- 
ings in areas which they consider 
most secure. Maximum security has 
become the primary consideration, 
the rate of interest secondary. This 
desire for unlimited security is over- 
whelming and is reflected in almost 
every expenditure of the government 
on social and economic programs. 
The eventual costs in the narrowing 
of political freedom and in our in- 
creasing tax bill seem to be com- 
pletely ignored. Security when it is 
pushed to absurd limits is most 
costly, but apparently our people 
have not yet learned this. 


Money Change 


The second major development is 
the fundamental change in money 
income distribution since 1939. In 
that year about 73% of American 
families earned less than $2,000 a 
year. In 1947 the Bureau of the 
Census found that only 20% of 
American families earned less than 
$2,000 a year. 

Compare this revolutionary 
change in money incomes. It is 
of great political significance. By 
1947 approximately 80% of Amer- 
ican families had increased or 
doubled their incomes over 1939. It 
is true that much of this gain was 


wiped out by an increase in the cost 
of living, but real income has in- 
creased significantly for many fami- 
lies in the United States. With this 
change in money incomes during a 
decade of full employment and in- 
flation, the savings rate became un- 
usually high, and the savings of this 
new group tended to move into al- 
most riskless channels such as sav- 
ings bonds, life insurance, the pur- 
chase of homes, ete. 


Full Employment Factor 


We should not overlook the fact 
that along with the two factors I 
have mentioned, there has been a 
third development during the last 
decade, namely, experience 
with full employment that has been 
due largely, if not completely, to the 
unprecedented war expenditures of 
the Federal government and to the 
postwar demands of wrecked Euro- 
pean economies for our goods. This 
factor is psychological, and it is also 
dynamic because it may determine 


mass 


the shape of the economy to come. 
Today, a substantial portion of the 
labor force has experienced depres- 
sion and unemployment. You can 
be certain that members of this 
group have more than once uncriti- 
cally compared with — satisfaction 
their inflated prosperity in the for- 
ties with their insecurity in the thir- 
ties. The fact that full employment 
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was achieved by enormous bucvet- 
ary deficits that are now weighing 
heavily on the economy in the form 
of heavily increased taxes and jn- 
lated costs and prices seems not to 
have been taken into account. Un- 
less there is an important change in 
the thinking of wage and salary 
earners whose economic position has 
been bettered over the past decade, 
there will, | think, be even greater 
emphasis on maximum security and 
full employment programs. 
This worship of full employment 
and inflation is not peculiar only to 
wage and salary earners, but also to 
some sectors of business manage- 
ment. A year ago it was seriously 
argued by some businessmen that a 
readjustment in the form of a small 
recession would be highly desirable 
and necessary to eliminate disloca- 
tions between costs and prices. In 
many of these same business sectors 
today, the fear of recession and de- 
pression is great, and while the Fed- 
eral government is roundly criticized 
for its policies, many businessmen 
look to the Federal government to 
keep demand at a level that will en- 
able them to continue profitably in 
business. In Congress, legislators 
spend much time talking about econ- 
omy and efficiency, but proposals to 
cut expenditures are met with 
storms of protest from 
groups and wage earners in the 
areas affected. 
Certainly, it is 
farmers, labor, and 


business 


apparent _ that 
white collar 
workers want as a very minimum, 
the level of prosperity they have 
known since 1939, and expect the 
lederal government to intervene in 
economic affairs in order to pre- 
serve the semblance of income sta- 
bility which many Americans have 
uncritically come to prize over politi- 
cal freedom. The farmer looks to the 
Federal government for price sup- 
port or income subsidy, according to 
his own. self-interest, and labor, 
through strong organization, de- 
mands security through legislation 
by a friendly Federal government. 


Politics Determine 


From the standpoint of cold eco- 
nomic analysis continually heavy 
Federal expenditures in prosperity 
and depression are most undesirable, 
but politics and not economic anal- 
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ysis will probably determine the 
level of Federal expenditures in the 
years to come. Unless voters begin 
to think in terms of the future costs 
of security such as increasing limi- 
tations on political and economic 
liberty, the pressure of various 
groups for inflationary programs 
will increase and the role of govern- 
ment will become greater as time 
goes on. This will be due to what 
| described a few moments ago as 
the psychological and dynamic fac- 
tor—-the erroneous belief, carried 
into action in the voting booths, that 
the bigger the budget the better the 
paycheck. 

Whether any political party can 
take office in the future without 
making sweeping promises to pres- 
sure groups to guarantee a large 
measure of income stability is open 
to question. Unless there is a 
change in the thinking of voters 
over the next decade away from 
security programs we will have more 
rather than less intervention. 

Can Intervention succeed in the 
long run? Not the kind of hap- 
hazard intervention we have today. 
Will the Federal government be able 
to meet the costs growing out of its 
policies? Many economists believe 
that intervention is essential to the 
goal of full employment and an in- 
creasing national product. They be- 
lieve that an expanding and dynamic 
economy can be achieved only 
through intervention and that most 
of the costs of intervention will be 
met from an increasing aggregate of 
tax revenues as the national product 
increases. More conservative econ- 
omists take the position that full 
employment as a peace time goal is 
impossible and that the costs of pro- 
moting farm income and full em- 
ployment programs will be met 
largely by budgetary deficits that 
will one day smother intervention. 


Possibility 

There is an area appropriate to 
Federal intervention. No reason- 
able man can object to government 
programs that provide employment 
for our citizens during periods of 
economic stress, or that are designed 
to ward off recession and depression 
when the signs begin to show that 
the economy is pointing toward 
trouble. But once the threat of de- 
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pression has been removed Federal 
expenditures should be reduced and 
held to a minimum. The govern- 
ment should not undertake long- 
term programs during recession and 
depression which extend into the re- 
covery period, turning prosperity 
into an inflationary boom. There is 
a time for deficit spending and there 
is an area for government interven- 
tion, but the ill-conceived programs 
of recent years seem to ignore time 
and place. 


I am not so pessimistic that I rule 
out the possibility of a change in 
the thinking of our people. Our in- 
dividual freedom is precious, and if 
it becomes clear to all that it is being 
sold for something called maximum 
security our people may decide that 
restraint is more than a mere virtue ; 
it is a necessity to be practiced not 
only in our daily lives but also in 
national economics. 


Before Chicago Chapter, American Society of 
C.L.U.’s, 1949, 
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The National Life Insurance Company had completed a century of 
service when the books were closed December 31, 1949. 


New life insurance sold in 1949 totalled $100,787,479, exceeding 
$100,000,000 for the third consecutive year. Insurance in force stood at 
$1,061,012,220, an all-time high. Mortality in 1949 was the lowest in the 
Company’s century of experience. 


Net interest earnings increased to 3.38% from 3.32% in 1948. No 
bond or preferred stock in the statement was in default. 


Market values of bonds exceeded book values by $3,506,845. Market 
values of stocks exceeded book values by $268,004, but a reserve equal 
to this excess was established. A list of the Company’s securities is avail- 
able on request. 


All premiums paid for mortgage loans have been charged off at time of 
purchase. The Home Office building was written down to $1. 


Reserves for insurance, annuities and policy benefits left for future income 
payments totalled $360,861,687 or $21,294,992 more than one year 
earlier. Annuity reserves were strengthened by voluntary addition of 
$1,000,000, placing them on the basis of modern mortality experience. 


For dividend payments in 1950, the Company set aside $6,290,395, 
the largest allocation of this kind in the Company’s history. 


Surplus on December 31, 1949, was $20,117,141 or $1,914,591 more 
than one year earlier. However, if Congress imposes on United States life 
insurance companies the retroactive tax for 1947, 1948 and 1949 now 
under discussion, approximately $750,000 will have to be taken from 
surplus for this purpose. 


The Company’s first century of successful operation has been due 
to the vision and lofty aims of its founders, the sacrifice and devotion of 
the Company’s many field representatives and staff members, and the 
loyalty of its policyholders. 


As we begin the second century, each of us in the field and the 
Home Office re-dedicates himself to the provision of maximum protection 
always at lowest possible cost. 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President 
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1851 - 1877 


Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, found- 
ing father of National Life 
and President of the Company, 





Ba ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION — December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 

nds: 
U. S. Gov’t—Direct or Guaranteed. . 
State and Municipal—United States. . 
Public Utility 
Dominion, 

Canada 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Provincial, Municipal— 


Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 
First Mortgage Loans 
City: 
Insured by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration as 
Guaranteed by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration...... eeeecocce 
Other 
Farm. . 


Second Mortgage Loans fully guaran- 
teed by Veterans’ Administration.... 
Real Estate at Cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment. ......... 
Under Contract of Sale 
Home Office Building. ............. 
Loans on Company’s Policies. 
Premiums Receivable. ............... 
Accrued Interest and Rents.......... 
Other Assets... .. 
Trust Funds for taxes, etc., 
Borrowers 


Toray Apmitrep Asse TS 


, Mortgage 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves: 
Insurance. 
Annuity. . 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 

ae ere 

Policy Claims: 

In Process of Settlement 
Not Reported (estimated) 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at Interest. 
Future Premiums Discounted 


Provision for 1950 Dividends. . . 
Provision for Taxes Payable in 1950. . 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 
— Reserves—Home Office and 
gents 


Trust Funds for taxes, etc., Mortgage 
DER ssachschiddulotsivascecs 
Reserve for market fluctuation Pre- 
ferred Stocks 


Totat “teins AND Ressaves 


$ 4,058,959 
36,305,300 
4,493,059 
49,573,118 
2,550,254 
13,529,197 
106,450,928 
9,833,043 


168,998,196 
38,197,616 
46,689,732 

5,881,277 
259,766,821 
6,799,750 
7,923,700 


162,525 
1 


8,086,226 


14,305,936 
6,124,931 
2,348,501 
2,272,424 


4,117,832 
424, 165,351 


31. 


$248,399,622 
75,468,859 
36,993,206 
“FOO, 861,687 


1,295,305 
340,000 
1,635,305 


14,581,268 
10,306,646 
24,887,914 
6,290,395 
632,286 
959,901 


2,305,683 
2,089,203 


4,117,832 
268,004 


20,117,141 
$24,165,351 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or Other values as ed omggoese 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities poe: ty ° 


$250,133.80 in the above statement are deposited with four States as coquied 


by law. 
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HAT Key Man Insurance 

Is: In its purest sense, 

key man insurance is life 
insurance taken out for the purpose 
of indemnifying a business enter- 
prise against the loss it would sus- 
tain as the result of the death of a 
valued employee. 

(1) It is everyday life insurance 
applied to business problems with 
business needs substituted for family 
needs. Under the key man insur- 
ance plan the business owns the 
policies, pays the premiums and is 
the beneficiary of the insurance. 


How Key Man Insurance Fits Into 
the Business Insurance Picture 


(1) Types of Business Organiza- 
tions: There are, for all practical 
purposes, only three classes of busi- 
ness organizations, the sole pro- 
prietorship, the partnership and the 
corporation. These are the types of 
business organizations with which 
we are concerned in dealing with 
business insurance. Key man insur- 
ance may be used in connection with 
any of these classes of businesses. 

(2) Types of Business Insurance: 
Business insurance falls roughly into 
two basic types: 

a. The Indemnity Type: This is 
insurance to indemnify someone for 
a business loss which may be sus- 
tained through the death of another 
and consists of: 

1. Key Man Insurance 

2. Business Financing 
Arrangements 

3. Business Emergency 
Arrangements 

4. Credit Insurance 

5. Employee Compensation Ar- 
rangements: Technically, compensa- 
tion arrangements might be said to 
belong in a third category of its own. 
However, since it is essentially a by- 
product of key man insurance as af- 
fected by tax considerations, there 
are ample reasons for its inclusion in 
the indemnity group. 

This discussion will be devoted to 
business insurance of the indemnity 
type and each of the above subjects 
will be discussed in sequence. How- 


Reserve 


Reserve 
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INDEMNITY TYPE 


ever, since the basic key man pattern 
applies more or less to all of these 
indemnity types of insurance, the 
emphasis will be on key man insur- 
ance. 

b. The Purchase Type: This is 
insurance to provide money with 
which to make payments, either in 
whole or in part, of the purchase 
price for a business interest follow- 
ing the death of the owner of such 
interest. 





Mr. Olson received his Doctor of Laws 
Degree in 1931 and spent several years in 
general practice before joining Mutual 
Trust Life as Attorney. Currently he is 
Assn't Counsel & V. P. He has authored 
many works dealing with taxation, business 
insurance and insurance law. 


1. Sole Proprietorship Purchase 
Insurance 

2. Partnership Purchase Insur- 
ance 

3. Corporation 
Insurance 

4. Corporation Stock Retirement 
Insurance 


Stock Purchase 


The human element spells the dif- 
ference between the success or fail- 
ure of any business. Businesses are 


by DELMAR OLSON 
Mutual Trust Life 


conducted for profit and profits are 
made by men—not only by the 
capital or the machines which they 
possess. It is the human element 
which plots the course for the effi- 
cient use of capital and machines. 
Key employees who possess the ex- 
perience and the ability to do these 
things constitute a most valuable 
asset to the business. Every busi- 
ness has one or more of such indi- 
viduals whose loss would be a severe 
shock to its successful operation. 


Problems Acute 


Business problems are more acute 
today than ever before. High taxes, 
uncertain labor costs, sudden eco- 
nomic and political changes, and nar- 
row profit margins place a high pre- 
mium on business know how. Busi- 
ness mortality figures are stagger- 
ing. For example, R&R shows that 
94 out of 100 businesses will fail in 
thirty years, with the greater portion 
of these dropping out in the earlier 
years. 

Only life insurance can indemnify 
the human life values which con- 
tribute to business success. Life in- 
surance is more important than 
property insurance because death is 
a 100% loss, whereas property 
losses are generally only partial. 
Death must occur, whereas a prop- 
erty loss may never occur. While 
life insurance cannot replace the key 
employee, it does provide cash with 
which to absorb the shock of his 
loss. 

In general, key man insurance 
does these things: 

(1) If the key man dies, cash is 
immediately available to: 

(Continued on the next page) 


Business Insurance—Continued 


a. Replace the key man by bid- 
ding for the services of a compar- 
able person in a competing industry, 
or to train a successor for the key 
man and to pay for his mistakes. 

b. Provide cash for the business 
with which to bolster credit, cover 
losses, carry on the business, retire 
mortgages, bond issues, notes, stock 
or other obligations. 

c. Purchase and retire the key 
man’s stock or interest in the busi- 
ness, if this is deemed feasible. 

d. Finance a salary continuation 
plan for the key man’s widow, if such 
is deemed feasible. 

(2) If the key man lives, the in- 
creasing cash values are available 
to: 

a. Provide a reserve fund for the 
business for emergencies. While the 
policy may be included in the assets 
of the firm, the reserve values are 
separate from the general assets and 
working capital and are not subject 
to depletion resulting from business 
operations. Being backed by a life 
insurance company, they are secure 
against loss. Therefore, these re- 


serves are always available for un- 
publicized emergency loans when 
other sources of credit may be closed, 
or to take advantage of opportune 
market conditions for purchase or 
the repayment of loans. They may 
also be used as a sinking fund in 
connection with the retirement of 
stock, bonds, mortgages, the replace- 
ment of buildings, machinery, or 
equipment or for purposes of deple- 
tion. 

b. To inspire and stimulate credit 
and confidence. 

c. To provide a retirement fund 
for the key man at retirement. 
There are no mechanical difficulties 
in making arrangements of this kind. 
There are serious tax considerations, 
however, and this problem will be 
discussed in connection with em- 
ployee compensation arrangements. 

d. Regardless of whether the key 
man lives or dies, the use of key man 
insurance within the firm builds en- 
thusiasm and loyalty on the part of 
the key man and other employees. 

e. While key man insurance will 
not prevent business fluctuations and 
failures, it will go a long way to- 
wards stabilizing the financial prob 
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Insurable Interest 


Insurable interest is of particular 
importance in business insurance 
situations because of a lack of the 
usual personal family relationship, 

(1) Rule: A contract of life in- 
surance not supported by an insur- 
able interest is contrary to public 
policy and void. 

a. Definition: Generally, an insur- 
able interest exists where the appli- 
cant has an interest in the continued 
life of the insured. Some authorities 
say this must be a pecuniary in- 
terest. 

b. Purpose: The purpose of the 
insurable interest rule is to prevent 
speculation in human lives and to 
separate life insurance from wager- 
ing contracts. 

(2) Moot Question: Today insur- 
able interest is largely a moot ques- 
tion. 

a. Home Office Underwriting: In 
the selection of risks life insurance 
companies are not attracted by the 
possibility of premature claims and 
as a consequence home office under- 
writers are inclined to be somewhat 
more critical than the requirements 
of the law. The problem is, there- 
fore, one of home office underwrit- 
ing and of satisfying the rules laid 
down by this department. 

b. On Insured’s Life: It is a gen- 
eral proposition of law that every 
person has an insurable interest in 
his own life. Most companies re- 
quire that the insured join in on 
applications for insurance on his life, 
even though the one primarily re- 
sponsible for the application is an- 
other person. In such case, the in- 
sured being a co-applicant would 
have the required insurable interest 
in his own life. 

c. If the Insured Does Not Join: 
No problem arises in juvenile cases 
or cases where the insured has ac- 
quiesced in the application. In all 
other cases the question of insurable 
interest would occur where the in- 
sured did not join in the application 
However, it is doubtful if home office 
underwriters would approve such 
cases in the absence of a real show- 
ing of interest in the continued life 
of the insured. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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to deal with the subject under 

two main headings. The first 
part will be a statement of the prin- 
ciples underlying the numerical sys- 
tem of rating, together with a brief 
discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages. This has, of course, 
been well covered in the past by the 
originators of the method, Dr. Hun- 
ter and Dr. Rogers, in their classic 
paper presented to the members of 
the Actuarial Society in 1919, and 
also by Mr. Ray Murphy in actu- 
arial literature and in Volume VIII 
of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association Proceedings. A 
re-statement of these basic prin- 
ciples may be of assistance to 
students of member companies of 
this organization in the future. Un- 
der the second heading I shall dis- 
cuss the practical application of the 
system in one company, along with 
the results of a study of this system 
in operation on a sample of business 
recently investigated. 


I: MY remarks I shall endeavor 


Index 100 


Basically, the system assumes that 
the average standard risk accepted 
by a company is represented by the 
index rating 100. This is an aver- 
age rating and the standard group 
is made up of risks better than the 
average, rating less than 100, along 
with risks below average for which 
it is anticipated a mortality experi- 
ence of above 100 will develop. 
These ratings in turn are determined 
by the combined effect of all the 
various factors having a bearing on 
a risk’s insurability. These factors 
are: 


Build 

Family History 
Personal History 
Physical Condition 
Habits and Morals 
Occupation 
Residence 


In addition there is a further mis- 
cellaneous group of factors which 
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by J. E. MORRISON, 
Underwriting Executive, 
Great-West Life 


are considered by some companies. 
These are: 


Amount of Insurance 

Plan of Insurance 
Knowledge of the Examiner 
Sex 


The divergence of each of these 
factors from the standard or aver- 
age risk is expressed numerically 
and it is assumed that the algebraic 
sum of the divergencies represents 
the combined effect of the variations 
from the standard of 100. An im- 
portant reservation of the system 
is that whenever two or more fac- 
tors are known to be related, allow- 
ance be made for their inter-depend- 
ence either upward or downward as 
the case may be. An example of the 
latter is a finding of albumin to- 
gether with elevated blood pressure 
which, when found in combination, 
are considered of greater signifi- 
cance than the sum of the ratings 
for each of these impairments when 
found individually. 


Advantages 


In the practical application of the 
system a company first establishes 
schedules of ratings, positive or 
negative from the standard of 100, 

. for each of the factors enumerated. 
These ratings are based upon the 
best available statistical evidence of 
experience in the past and are main- 
tained until a new study indicates 
a modification in the rating for any 
particular factor. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for the method are 
the following : 


1. The system gives a more uniform 
or consistent classification of 
risks. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the use of uniform 
standards has the effect of steady- 
ing the judgment of the selector 
and by reason of the definiteness 





gives a degree of control that 
would otherwise be lacking. 
. The chance of error in classi- 


fication is reduced. In support 
of this it is maintained that a 
systematic method of considering 
each factor largely overcomes the 
possibility of an important factor 
not being considered and, fur- 
thermore, that the method also 
brings to the attention of the un- 
derwriter the probable combined 
effect of a number of minor im- 
pairments which together are of 
significance and which otherwise 
might have been eliminated one 
by one. 


3. The system lends itself to an or- 


derly modification of underwrit- 
ing policy. It is an easy matter 
to change the policy of the com- 
pany either in the direction of 
leniency or conservatism but to 
confine this change within the 
limits desired would be extremely 
difficult without the aid of some 
numerical standard. 


4. For a company writing sub- 


standard business the system pro- 
vides the best means available of 
estimating the degree of extra 
mortality anticipated. 


5. Finally, the definiteness of the 


system makes possible the han- 
dling of a large proportion of a 
company’s selection by trained 
clerks and thereby releases the 
time of the specialists for full 
time consideration of the more 
difficult cases. This in turn re- 
sults in a speeding up of the selec- 
tion process and the issuing of 
policies. 


Disadvantages 


In opposition to the system we 
find in the main disadvantages which 
rest on the absurd results brought 
out when the numerical ratings are 
rigidly followed. The system is not 
founded on any exact scientific law 
and general reasoning suggests re- 
strictions or modifications which are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Numerical Underwriting—Continued 


necessary in practice. It is custom- 
ary to limit the use of credits and 
where, for example, an impairment 
exists which clearly takes a risk out- 
side the standard classification, 
credits sufficient to bring the numer- 
ical rating within the standard limit 
are usually ignored. Similarly, modi- 
fications must be made at all times 
for impairments which are known 
to be inter-related and one of the 
chief dangers of the system in its 
present development is a tendency 
to sum the individual deviations for 
single impairments which occur in 
combinations not previously con- 
sidered. 

It is also contended by some that 
the system gives a false degree of 
exactness because the statistical in- 
formation on some impairments is 
not sufficient to definitely predict 
the mortality anticipated. This, of 
course, applies equally to any other 
method of assessing the risk and the 
numerical system is at least con- 
sistent in the treatment of such im- 
pairments until a better standard is 
established by investigation. 


Finally, from the practical stand- 
point it is maintained that for the 
trained and experienced under- 
writer the system results in a con- 
siderable amount of unnecessary 
work since a high proportion of the 
risks can be classified as standard 
without having to enter tables for 
each individual aspect of the risk. 
This objection has frequently been 
raised in the past by companies writ- 
ing standard business only. 

So much for theory—what about 
the practical application of the sys- 
tem? Here my remarks will, in the 
main, relate to the system employed 
in my own Company. 


Practical Application 


To rate every application numeri- 
cally is time-consuming and insofar 
as arriving at the proper decision 
for a large proportion of risks fall- 
ing within the standard classification 
as unnecessary. The experienced 
underwriter can readily place a risk 
in the two broad groups—(1) stand- 
ard, and (2) borderline standard or 
substandard and, insofar as he is 
concerned, the advantages of the 
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system are apparent only in the 
of the second group. He feels 


nuisance and a waste of time to be 


consulting tables and entering de\its 
and credits for the clearly standard 
risk and a few able underwriters 
that I know are reluctant to take 
the time to complete the numerical 
rating even for the second group 


In my own Company our lay un- 
derwriters are trained to underwrite 
the risk from all aspects, medical 
and non-medical, with authority to 
approve a risk on their own signa- 
ture up to a definite amount depend- 
ing upon their ability and experience. 
They may approve an application 
within their limit of authority with- 
out completing the numerical rating, 
but all cases referred to the Medical 
Board or to another underwriter for 
approval must be completely rated 
for all factors. In_ practice this 
routine results in the great majority 
of borderline standard and_ sub- 
standard risks having the numerical 
rating completed. In addition, of 
course, the underwriter will com- 
plete the rating for some cases not 
referred and our experience is that 
the rating is completed in about 40% 
of our applications. Aside alto- 
gether from the merits of the sys- 
tem as discussed previously, the ad- 
vantage of not having to consult the 
same table of ratings again on all 
cases referred 1S. of course, obvious. 

The second modification of the 
complete system, and one commenly 
found in the practice of Canadian 
companies, is rating for occupation 
outside the numerical system. This 
has grown up out of the practice of 
charging extra premiums for occupa- 
tions which are constant by age. 
This is not as exact as the assigning 
of debits and credits for all occupa- 
tions regardless of the hazard but to 
some extent is corrected by giving 
weight to the occupation in combina- 
tion with certain physical impair- 
ments and also in questionable habits 
and morals cases. 

The third point on which our sys- 
tem varies to some extent from the 
strictly theoretical approach is that 
it is not so much a system of debits 
and credits from the average stand 
ard risk but rather the emphasis is 
on debits from the super select risk. 
Credits are employed for a few fac 
tors such as build, family history and 
plan of insurance to a limited extent 
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In the case, howeve:, of many of the 
other factors, and particularly the 
two important factors, personal his- 
tory and physical condition, the sys- 
tem is largely one of debits with 
the net result that I believe a com- 
bined rating in excess of 100 can 
reasonably be anticipated for the av- 
erage standard medically examined 
risk. 


Average Standard 103 


Actual investigation of a sample of 
our business indicated this to be the 
case. Here we found that the over- 
all rating of standard adult business 
was 103. As between medical and 
non-medical business there was 
quite a marked variation with medi- 
cal applications rating 108 and our 
non-medical business, making up 
about half of the total by num- 
ber, rating 97. A _ higher rating 
would normally be anticipated on 
medical business because the group 
includes borderline non-medical 
cases subsequently examined and 
also the average age of the group 
is higher with a greater proportion 
of adverse findings at higher ages. 

This sample investigated was not 
large but we believe that by general 
reasoning and the results obtained 
that in the practical application of 
the numerical system, particularly in 
the case of standard risks, we are 
measuring the risk not in relation to 
the standard or average, but rather 
more in relation to the super select 
risk. Consequently, we expect our 
average rating to be in excess of 
100 by somewhere between five and 
ten points on standard medically 
examined risks. If this hypothesis 
is accepted as sound it serves as 
some justification and perhaps com- 
fort to companies accepting as stand- 
ard some risks rating in the range of 
125 to 135. The alternative to this 
would be to revert to the basic 
principles of the system and employ 
credits to a much greater extent for 
risks with insurability factors better 
than average. This is difficult to do, 
however, because of a lack of statisti- 
cal evidence as to the weights to 
be used and I believe our present 
method is accurate enough for prac- 
tical purposes. Furthermore, the 
method is only a guide requiring at 
all times the use of sound judgment 


(Continued on the next page) 
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policy forms reflecting low unit 
mortality and expense costs. These 
policy plans usually provide for a 
certain basic minimum policy above 
the company’s normal average size 
policy and costs below the regular 
standard policy cost may be reflected 
in the premium rate and/or the divi- 


in the assessment of all borderline 
standard and substandard risks. * In 
the exercise of judgment to these 
risks weight can be given to these" 
favorable factors which may not 
have entered directly into the calcu- 
lation of the numerical rating. 
An interesting application of the 
numerical system combined with 
certain general selective rules to ob- 
tain a superstandard level of mortal- 
ity is the system employed by a 
number of companies in the selec- 
tion of preferred risk or low rate 


plan is preferred as to amount, with 
a minimum of $5,000, and also with 
respect to mortality. In the numeri- 
cal rating for preferred risk policies 
a basic plan debit of 15 points is 
used. This plan debit by itself will 


dends in the cases of participating 
contracts. In my own Company the 
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not of course produce a leve! of 
mortality lower than our ree:jlar 
standard level by 15 points sinc jt 
serves only to exclude borderline 
standard risks. In addition to this 
debit, other selective processes are to 
restrict the plan to non-hazardous 
select occupations and to exclude 
risks with personal histories of cer- 
tain impairments which may recur in 
the future. Examples of the latter 
would be history of kidney stone, 
ulcer, tuberculosis, etc., even though 
of sufficiently long duration to 
otherwise qualify for standard in- 
surance by the numerical rating sys- 
tem. The combined effect of this 
selection is to obtain a level of mor- 
tality about 20% better than our 
regular standard business over the 
first ten policy years. As might be 
anticipated, there is evidence of this 
selection wearing off at the end of 
this period, although our volume of 
experience at this duration is not 
large since we have been issuing 
policies on this plan for only 15 
years. 


Expense a Factor 


For a company employing the nu- 
merical system the choice between 
a modified system applied to border- 
line and substandard risks only and 
a complete rating of all cases with- 
out exception is governed largely by 
facility of handling and expense con- 
siderations on the hand as 
against the by-products of the more 
expensive complete system on the 
other hand. Possible advantages of 
rating all cases might be: 


one 


1. Reduction of the chance of error 
by requiring that every factor be 
considered on all cases; 

. As a result of rating all the 
clearly standard risks the under- 
writer might be able to assess 
borderline cases and give weight 
to favorable factors that might 
otherwise be overlooked. 


bo 


3. Periodical reviews could be made 
of business selected to determine 
the quality of business being 
written, percentage of borderline 
business being accepted at stand 
ard rates and variations in un- 
derwriting between individual un- 
derwriters or between territories 
in the case of companies set up 
with territorial underwriting di- 
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visions. Furthermore, it would be 
of interest to follow the mortality 
experience for broad subdivisions 
of the standard class and par- 
ticularly the borderline standard 
group. 

Some of these questions can, of 
course, be answered by periodical 
investigations of a sample of business 
with all cases not rated at the time 
of selection later completed as to 
rating for the purpose of the in- 
vestigation. In our own Company 
we plan to experiment during the 
next year with the latter method. 

Time does not permit any discus- 
sion of the innumerable factors en- 
tering into numerical rating for a 
risk’s insurability or of the various 
methods used for assessing the cost 
of extra mortality anticipated on sub- 
standard risks. For the benefit of 
students, however, a restatement of 
the various methods of ratings risks 
may be indicated briefly. These are: 


Ratings 


1. Flat extra premiums—varying by 
mortality rating, plan and age, 
with standard policy values and 
extended insurance modified or 
deleted. This is the most common 
method in use today and is ap- 
plicable particularly to anticipated 
mortality which is a constant per- 
centage of normal by age and 
duration. Studies of substandard 
mortality have indicated a tend- 
ency for mortality ratios in rela- 
tion to standard to decrease by 
duration except for the important 
group of overweights where the 
reverse is the case. 

2. Rating up in age—with premi- 
ums, policy values and dividends 
based on the rated up age. This 
method is more particularly ap- 
plicable to risks that may be ex- 
pected to show an increasing per- 
centage of normal mortality with 
advancing duration. 

. Special class tables—with pre- 
mium rates, policy values and divi- 
dends based on special substand- 
ard mortality tables reflecting the 
experience of broad substandard 
groups. This method has been 
advocated and used by some of 

the larger companies with a suf- 

ficiently broad experience to con- 
struct their own substandard 
mortality tables. 


w 
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“But you need insurance . . 


. you don't know what the future might bring!” 


Bankerslifemen Don’t Need 


Fortune Tellers 


Bankers/ifemen can foretell the future for them and their 
policyholders although we don’t know of any of them who 
have challenged a professional fortune teller such as the 


picture shows. 


Typical Bankerslifemen know, like all good life under- 
writers, that under-insured prospects will either die too soon 
or live too long. They don’t need a fortune teller’s help for 
that. Nor do they need to consult a seer to know that their 
success is assured if they follow the sales pattern laid out 
for them by their company. Training from their first days in 
their agency offices under this plan establishes the pattern 


for success. 


Because they face the future with assurance for themselves 
and for their clients, typical Bankers/ifemen are the kind of 
life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 


or competitors. 


Bankers fe ComPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





un 


. Liens—usually 


. Extra premiums constant by plan 


and age—usually for temporary 
periods and applicable to impair- 
ments of short durations. 
reducing and 
running off after a period of years 
and applicable to impairments 
with extra mortality decreasing 
by duration. 


. Restrictions by plan of insurance 


—for example, use of short term 
endowments and applicable where 
the extra mortality is deferred. 





In conclusion I would like to 
touch on the interpretation of vari- 
ous numerical ratings in relation to 
expectation of life figures by present 
day mortality standards. These fig- 
ures properly interpreted and ap- 
plied can, I believe, be of assistance 
to the underwriter both in the home 
office and the field. Earlier this year 
I tried out some of these figures on 
both our underwriters at the office 
and our managers at one of our con- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Numerical Underwriting—Continued 


ventions. Very few were aware of 
the fact that a man age 30 rated 
200% of normal has an expectation 
of life by the CSO table of 30 Vears, 
In relation to a table of my own 
company’s standard experience over 
the past ten years this man’s ex. 
pectation of life is 35 years, or to age 
65. At age 40 a man rated 300% has 
an expectation by these two tables of 
18 years and 22 years respectively, 
This is useful information to the 
field man with the job of placing 
such a policy in force and serves to 
emphasize that the difference be- 
tween a standard risk and one placed 
in a special mortality classification js 
not nearly as great as many expect 
A table of expectation of life figures 
at various ages and mortality ratings 
is included in this paper for refer- 
ence if desired. 


Expectation of Life 
C.S.O. Table of Mortality 


. Ave at 
Rating Issue Oo 3 10 
Standard (100%) 47 38 »9 : = 
200% 
300° ; Ss is 


Miller's Table of Mortality (1) 


Ave at 
Rating Issue i 10 
Standard (100° 99°«4 31 
200% M4 4 
300% te 28 a 
Note (1 Miller’s Table represents the 
tual insurance experience in the years 19 


1940 of a number of large insurance companies 
The C.S.O. Table is based upon this experience 
with a loading for contingencies 


Great-West Life Experience 
(1937 to 1947) 


. Ace at 
Rating Issue 20 3 40 SO ¢ 
Standard (100%) 51 42 33 
200% 14 5 26 18 
300% 40 31 23 #415 


I am very glad to have had this 
opportunity of participating in your 
program and I hope that we shall 
have some discussion of the numeri- 
cal or alternative systems for rat 
ing employed by other companies. 
It is now 40 years since the nu 
merical system was originally con 
ceived and nearly all underwriters 
today will, I believe, agree that it is 
a useful tool that has contributed 
in very material measure to im- 
proved standards in the selection of 
risks. It was never intended and 
never will replace the use of soun.| 
underwriting judgment. 


Before Annual Meeting Institute H. O 
Underwriters, 1949. 
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REALISTIC approach to So- 
cial Security indicates the need 
for an increase in Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance benefits, but great 
care must be exercised lest larger 
benefits be promised than can be 


delivered without danger to the 
economy and without undermining 
personal initiative and responsibility. 

This declaration was made before 
the Senate Finance Committee on 
Feb. 10 by M. Albert Linton, Pres- 
ident of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Linton testified on behalf of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America at the Senate committee 
hearings on H.R. 6000, the bill 
passed by the House at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to liberalize So- 
cial Security benefits. 
the basic recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. Linton was that 
the present maximum retirement 
benefit under Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance should be in- 
creased from the present level of 
approximately $45 a month ($67.50 
for a couple) to approximately $63 
a month ($95 for a couple). 

Two major factors that must be 
taken into account in the Social 
Security question, Mr. Linton stated, 
are the ultimate cost and the steady 
aging of the population with its im- 
pact on the productive base of the 
nation. By the time persons now 
entering the labor market are eligible 
to retire, he said, the estimated cost 
of benefits under the revised act, 
omitting provision for any total and 
permanent disability benefits, ranges 
from $8.3 to $12.6 billions a year, 
or 5.5% to 9.5% of estimated pay- 
rolls. 


One of 


Thus unduly liberal provisions for 
Social Security benefits will inevi- 
tably lead to a Federal budget of 
truly staggering dimensions, he de- 
clared. In this connection, he added, 
it is significant to note that while 
today there are eight persons aged 
20 to 64 for each person over 65, 
in a generation the probabilities are 
that this proportion will be reduced 
to five persons in the producing 
ages to every one over 65. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY HEARINGS 


“Under any form of organized so- 
ciety,” he declared, “the producers 
among the population must provide 
goods and services for themselves 
and the nonproducers as well. So- 
cial Security expansion tends to ac- 
celerate the transfer of individuals 
from the producing to the nonpro- 
ducing portion of the population. 
If the number of nonproducers and 
the level of benefits afforded them 
places an unacceptable burden on 
the producers, serious consequences 
are likely to follow. Benefits may 
be reduced, taxation may be im- 
posed to such an extent that the en- 
terprise system is endangered, or 
the dollar may be cheapened through 
deficit financing. 

“The Federal Government 
through the Social Security Act 
should provide no more than a basic 
floor of financial protection for its 
citizens. To provide benefits large 
enough for comfortable living under 
Social Security will cause tens of 
millions of people to rely on Gov- 
ernment for their financial protection 
rather than on their own ambition 
and initiative. Should such an at- 
titude toward the central Govern- 
ment develop, the direct impact of 
Government upon the lives of indi- 
viduals, already great, would in- 
crease. It would eventually produce 
a public attitude of undue depend- 
ence upon the state and lay the 
groundwork for the loss of our basic 
freedoms.” 

Mr. Linton explored the situa- 
tion with respect to total and per- 
manent disability, which the bill 
under consideration would include 
in the revised list of benefits. In op- 
posing this provision, he cited the 
experience of the life insurance busi- 
ness with such coverage, stating the 
life companies had learned the hard 
way that insurance against the dis- 
ability hazard is subject to great 
abuse in times of substantial unem- 
ployment. 

Disability insurance is difficult to 
administer, he stated, particularly 

since such benefits represent poten- 
tial incomes for life once claims have 
been approved. Potential benefici- 
aries can be expected to press claims 





with vigor “as a matter of right” in 
return for the payment of payroll 
taxes, he declared, and once on the 
benefit rolls persons can be ex- 
pected to resist going back to work 
again, especially if their abilities are 
of the marginal type. Complicating 
the problem, he added, would be the 
fact that the whole program would 
be administered by Government and 
hence would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate from 
political control. 

Mr. Linton opposed the proposal 
to pay a lump sum death benefit as 
a funeral expense provision for 
everyone covered under the act. A 
very large proportion of those in 
covered employment, he declared, 
have already made provision for con- 
tingencies through their own volun- 
tary action in a great variety of 
ways, such as savings accounts, Gov- 
ernment bond purchases, and life in- 
surance. “We see no justification for 
Government entry into this field of 
insurance except under a_ political 
philosophy which justifies its entry 
into all other forms of private en- 
terprise,” he said. 

He urged that the automatic an- 
nual increases in the basic benefit 
formula be dropped because of its 
heavy cost and because it has no 
proper place in a social insurance 
system. He likewise favored reten- 
tion of the $3,000 annual wage base 
in the present law, as against the 
$3,600 annual base proposed in H.R. 
6000, to avoid windfalls for those in 
the higher income brackets. Liberal- 
ization of the basic benefit formula in 
itself provides sufficient increases in 
benefits, he stated. 

Mr. Linton was critical of the 
proposal for further liberalization of 
the formula by which Federal grants- 
in-aid are made available to states for 
public assistance as containing in- 
herent possibilities of “exceedingly 
unwholesome developments.” Pro- 
posals such as these, he stated, tend 
to encourage the growth of the as- 
sistance program and are thus con- 
trary to the sound principles guid- 
ing those responsible for the original 
Social Security legislation and its ob- 
jectives. 
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Business Insurance—from page 34 


(3) Policy Transfers: Except in 
Texas, a policy possessing the neces- 
sary insurable interest at its incep- 
tion is regarded as valid regardless 
of to whom it is transferred. 


(4) “In Whom Do Corporations 
Have an Insurable Interest?”: This 
will depend upon the corporation 
and the circumstances. Generally, 
insurable interest exists only with 
respect to valued employees whose 
deaths would result in financial loss. 
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(5) “Is There an Insurabi, Jy. 
terest in a Stockholder or | 


véc- 
tor?” : This will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case. Since q 


stockholder is only a partial owner 
of the business it is inconceivable 
that his death weuld result in any 
financial loss to the business. The 
same would generally be true with 
respect to directors. If, however, 
such individuals are directly em- 
ployed by the business in some key 
man capacity, then it is entirely 
probable that their loss would f.- 
nancially affect the business to the 
extent that insurable interest would 
exist. 

(6) Establishing a Value for the 
Key Man: Since we are dealing with 
human life values there is no set 
formula for determining such value 
This figure must, therefore, be ar- 
rived at from the point-of-view of 
reasonableness after taking into con- 
sideration all of the facts and circum- 
stances. The following factors enter 
into this consideration. Assuming 
that the key man died today, (1) 
what would be the cost of replace- 
ment, (2) what would the key man 
represent from the point of view of 
net profits to the business, and (3 
what proportion of this loss does the 
firm care to assume. In this connec- 
tion, the real problem will be the 
matter of convincing the home office 
underwriting department that the 
amount of imsurance requested 1S 
consistent with the probable loss to 
the business. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


(1) Type of Policy: The type of 
policy used in any case will depend 
upon the need. If emphasis is on 
the death of the key man, ordinary 
life or term insurance will provide 
the maximum protection at the least 
cost. If emphasis is on the cash 
value, then the higher premium en- 
dowment forms may be used. Waiver 
of premium coverage is excellent 
where the business wishes to be 
relieved of premium payments in the 
event of the total and permanent 
disability of the key man. 

(2) Policy Arrangement: Key 
man insurance is primarily for the 
benefit of the business enterprise, 
therefore, such policies should be 
applied for, paid for, owned by and 
payable to the business. The insured 
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simply supplies the life on which the 
insurance is issued. No agreements 
are necessary since the insurance 
contracts speak for themselves. This 
is the true key man arrangement. 
These principles will generally apply 
to all indemnity types of insurance, 
however, cases will arise where be- 
cause of close family relationship to 
the business or otherwise special 
policy arrangements may be pro- 
vided for which do not follow the 
true key man setup. 

(3) Use of Extsting Insurance: 
Mechanically, there is no objection 
to the use of existing insurance for 
key man purposes. In such case, the 
ownership and beneficiary designa- 
tions are changed to the business, 
which takes possession of the policy 
and pays premiums. 
There may be an income tax prob- 
lem, however, if the transfer of the 
policy is construed as a transfer for 
a valuable consideration to the busi- 
ness, in which case the death claim 
proceeds would lose their tax ex- 
empt status and would be subject to 
the income tax of the business to 
the extent that they exceeded the 
cost paid. This will be discussed 
under taxes. To be on the safe side, 
however, it is best that new insur- 
ance be issued. 

(4) Status of Key Man Insur- 
ance After the Key Man Leaves: 
Generally, there is no problem. The 
business may continue to maintain 
the policy in force even though the 
key man is no longer associated with 
it. Under the general rule regarding 
insurable interest, if the policy was 
properly issued and insurable inter- 
est existed at the time of issuance, 
no question thereafter can be raised 
except, perhaps, in Texas. This ar- 
rangement does cause some embar- 
rassment to life insurance company 
home offices, however. 

The business may transfer the 
policy to the key man either with or 
without consideration. As will be 
discussed later, such transfer will 
cause no serious income tax com- 
plications. 

(5) Legal Status of Cash Values 
in Case of Insolvency of Business: 

\ll assets of the business are avail- 
ible first to its creditors in order of 
‘heir priority and any balance to the 
tockholders. In the true key man 
case key man policies are owned by 
he business and must be regarded as 


subsequent 
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being subject to the demands of its 
creditors. (In Illinois there is a tech- 
nical difficulty which lies in the path 
of a levy or garnishment of cash 
values. However, the policies could 
be disposed of through bankruptcy 
sale. ) 
(Continued next month) 


L.A.A. 


EORGE H. KELLEY. 
Getv. editor of sales publica- 
tions for the New York Life In- 
surance Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the 1950 
Eastern Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, 
it has been announced by H. A. 
Richmond, president of LAA and 
general supervisor of coordination 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

The annual LAA Eastern Round 
Table will be held at Park Sheraton 
Hotel in New York City March 6 
and 7, 1950. 

Mr. Kelley, a native of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, joined New York 
Life’s Agency Department in 1928 
following his graduation from 
Princeton. In 1944 he became su- 
pervisor of sales publications, and in 
1949 he was promoted to editor of 
sales publications. He has been a 
member of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association since 1941, and 
in 1948 he was chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee for the annual na- 
tional meeting of the LAA. He be- 
came a Chartered Life Underwriter 
in 1947. 


Committee 


Members of the general arrange- 
ments committee for the Table have 
been named by Mr. Kelley. 

They are: Royden C. Berger, 
C.L.U., director of advertising, 
Connecticut Mutual; Wendell Buck, 
assistant to president, Manhattan 
Life ; Robert A. Cooper, advertising 
manager, North American Life; 
Seneca M. Gamble, advertising man- 
ager, Massachusetts Mutual; Eliza- 
beth R. McGuckin, Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund; Edward W. Mer- 
rill, publicity director, Security Mu- 
tual Life; John C. Slattery, director 
of public relations, Guardian Life; 
and Charles E. Yorke, director of 














HIGHLIGHTS 


from our 


106th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


i year (1949) was our second 
largest, based on new life insurance 
issued . . . larger than any previous 
year in our history except 1947. 


FACTS 
Total Insurance in Force $2,750,000,000 


New Life Insurance 


WEE nts Re be a6 « $262,000,000 
RE, Sia ty tw ah wie oo $1,082,000,000 
Se $1,010,000,000 

($996 millions of which are 
policyholders’ reserves, 
funds left on deposit, and 
dividends for 1950) 
Total Surplus Funds .. $72,000,000 


“While these figures reflect a very 
satisfactory year from the company 
standpoint, it is important to remem- 
ber that life insurance ownership 
by the average family is not keeping 
pace with the family’s increased in- 
come. Life insurance is bought, es- 
sentially, to replace earned income 

. and the amount of life insurance 
in force in this country today, sub- 
stantial as it is, is less than the 
nation’s income for one year.” 


The 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICAe 1835 





mail advertising, John Hancock. 





GEOGRAPHICAL 
INVESTMENTS 


Scattered 


NVESTED life insurance funds 

are at work in all sections of the 
country with large amounts going 
to those areas where capital funds 
are relatively scarce, a survey made 
by the Life Insurance Association 
of America shows. 

Analyzing the $49,483,000,000 in- 
vestments of 49 life insurance com- 
panies at the start of last year, the 





GROWING 


MORE 
USEFUL 


During the past nine years, 
the protection provided 
policyowners and their bene- 
ficiaries by this 79 year old 


company has more than 
doubled 


This accelerated growth in 
usefulness is due largely to 
the enthusiastic efforts of a 
competent and loyal field 
organization. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 














Association found that in all but 
three of the country’s nine geo- 
graphic divisions the investments 
exceeded the reserves behind the 
policies owned in those areas. The 
three exceptions were the Middle 
Atlantic, New England and East 
North Central states—in large part 
what those in the west view as 
“down east.” In the case of the 
West South Central states, the in- 
vestments were more than 2% times 
the reserves. 


Large Gains in South 


The survey shows the large in- 
crease during the past 10 years in 
life insurance dollars at work 
throughout the country. At the start 
of last year, for instance, the in- 
vestments in the south, including 
South Atlantic, East South Central 
and West South Central states, 
totaled $12,211,000,000. That repre- 
sents an increase of $7,179,000,000 
in the decade. Investments in the 
Pacific states, $4,272,000,000 at the 
start of last year, were more than 
2'4 times as great as a decade ago. 

Largest block of investments in 
a single section was in the Middle 
Atlantic states where the life com- 
panies had $10,834,000,000 at work. 
This was a reflection of the ex- 
tensive ownership of life insurance 
in that area, as shown by the $14,- 
282,000,000 reserves back of policies 
outstanding in the area. Thus the 
ratio of investments to reserves was 
only 76%. 

The regional investments, re- 
serves and. ratio of the two are 
given by the Association as follows : 


Ratio 

Inv. 
Invest- Re- to 
ments %In- serves _ Res. 
Jan.1, crease Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 


"49 1939—"49 "49 "49 
(000,006 Omitted) 


New England..$ 2,536 96% $ 3,714 68% 
Middle Atlantic 10,834 56 14,282 76 
E. N. Central... 9,296 84 9,757 95 
W. N. Central. 3,887 39 3,688 105 
South Atlantic. 5,409 137 3,588 151 
E. S. Central.. 2,532 105 1,334 190 
W. S. Central. 4,270 182 1,625 263 
Mountain ..... 1,366 116 885 154 
Se 162 3,558 120 


4,272 2 
U. S. Total .$44,402 90% $42,431 105% 
Total (incl. 


Terr. & 


For.) ....$49,483 94% $43,511 


Meet Regional Needs 


“The capital funds created by life 
insurance have gone increasingly to 
the most rapidly growing sections 
of the country,” the Association 
commented. “Thus, the life com- 


panies, in response to market forces, 
are channeling capital funds from 
regions where they are relatively 
plentiful to regions where they ar 
relatively scarce, 

“During 1948, the life insurance 
investments in the south increased 
by $1,752,000,000; in the East 
North Central states by $1,011,000, 
000; in the Middle Atlantic states 
by $926,000,000 ; in the Pacific states 
by $753,000,000. The increases in 
ratio of investments to policy re- 
serves over the past decade were 
largely in the south, the Pacific 
states and the Mountain states.” 

The regional distribution in the 
survey was 


are 


location of 
underlying properties except that the 
investment in U. S. government se- 
curities was distributed in propor- 
tion to population. 


based on 


LIFE COUNSEL 


New Officers 


OBERT A. ADAMS, general 
counsel of 


American United 
Life, Indianapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel at the December 
14th session of the Association's 
winter meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York. He succeeds 
Byron K. Elliott, executive vice- 
president and general counsel of 
John Hanex ck, who bece yes a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Louis W. Dawson, executive vice- 
president and general counsel, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, was elected 
vice-president, and Charles G. 
Dougherty, associate general counsel 
of the Metropolitan Life, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the Association's 
executive committee are Millard 
Bartels, vice-president and general 
counsel, Travelers; Dwight Brooke, 
general counsel, Bankers Life, Iowa; 
and Robert Donald Taylor, K.C.; 
general counsel, Sun Life of Canada. 

Holdover executive committee 
members are Gerald M. Swanstrom, 
general counsel, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; William R. Shands, general 
counsel, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia; Robert Dechert, general 
counsel, Penn Mutual; and Francis 
J. Wright, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Midland Mutual. 
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» News 


FEDERAL LIFE TAXES 


N JANUARY 26th last, the 

House of Representatives by 
voice vote, passed the Compromise 
Tax Bill sponsored by the sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It will be recalled that 
this bill was the result of confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
life insurance business and members 
of the sub-committee of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which sub- 
committee was headed by Walter A. 
Lynch (D.—N. Y.). As this is be- 


FOUR ANSWERS 


forthe AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY... 

top rated mutual. over half 
century service ..~. over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions. .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well apg 
General —— contract . 


“i, 





career life underwriter eee 
extra aut com- 
missions .. - pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents .. - 
a fine pension plan. 








QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
cae tant group traini 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
«+. recruiting ..-. training . 
and supervision techniques. 








QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAL powa 


DES MOINES 








ing written, the bill is now before 
the Senate for consideration. 


In speaking before the House 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
garding permanent tax legislation 
for life insurance companies as dis- 
tinguished from the so-called “stop 
gap” legislation referred to above, 
Treasury Secretary Snyder recom- 
mended that the life companies be 
taxed on their total income. This of 
course is different from the pro- 
posal that was passed by the House 
and the one which was originally 
passed in 1942—both of these are 
based on free investment income. 
According to the Secretary, life 
company earnings come from two 
sources: surplus investment returns 
and favorable mortality experience 
and lower administrative cost. His 
suggestion was to tax the entire net 
profits at regular corporate rates. 
He would figure the net profit on 
the basis of total receipts less ex- 
penses which he listed as payments 
to policyholders and additions to 
legally required policy reserves. 
This means of course that under 
this formula dividends paid to pol- 
icyholders would be classified as an 
expense. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Life Advertisers Eastern Round Table, 
March 6, 7, Hotel Park Shearton, N. Y. C. 

National Assn. Life Underwriters, March 
21-24, Oklahoma Biltmore, Oklahoma City. 

Agency Management Small Company 
Conference, March 20-22, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, March 30-31, 
modore, N. Y. C. 

Agency Mgm. A. & H. Conference, Apr. 
27, 28, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Combination Companies (Agency Man- 
agement Ye 2 May 8-10, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N 

Insurance a and Statistical, May 
11-13, Statler, Boston. 

Canadian Life Officers, May 15-17, Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Life Office Management (Spring Confer- 


sees May 22, 23, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Com- 


Home Office Life + cn May 22- 
24, Hotel Statler, N. Y. 

Life Insurers tall May 24-26, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Life Insurance Assn. of A. (Spring Con- 
ference), June |, 2, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Society of Actuaries, June 5, 6, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Assn. Ins. Comm., June 12-16, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 








To the uninitiated, the proy.osal 
may sound valid. On closer study, 
however, it appears to be unwork- 
able. The most important faci to 
immediately come to light is that 
the more efficient companies would 
pay a higher tax than the less effi- 
cient ; those using a more conserva- 
tive interest assumption would like- 
wise find themselves penalized in 
comparison with those that use a 
more liberal assumption. By the 
same token, those who were more 
careful in their underwriting would 
be penalized by a higher tax since 
they would have greater savings in 
mortality. A law of somewhat sim- 
ilar nature was in effect during the 
years 1913-1921 and was discarded 
at that time since it was impossible 
to administer. Some spokesmen for 
the business had pointed out that if 
it was impossible then it would be 
more so today. 


As this is being written, it ap- 
pears that the “stop gap” measure 
passed by the House will likewise 
be passed by the Senate. There is a 
strong possibility, however, that the 
constitutionality of the retroactive 
provisions may be challenged in the 
courts after the legislation becomes 
law. Those who have thought very 
much about this problem have come 
to the conclusion that if the prin- 
ciple of retroactive taxation can suc- 
cessfully be applied to life insurance 
companies there is no valid reason 
why the same principle cannot be 
applied to other lines of business 





YEAR END FIGURES 


By the time Best's Life News is off the 
press most of these figures are no longer 
"news. Readers who are interested in 
such figures, however, can secure a set 
of supplements to our Weekly Life Bulle- 
tins without charge by simply writing to 
us. As we go to press, these supplements 
include year-end figures for some 180 
companies. 


It is possible that some of our readers 
are not familiar with our Weekly Life 
Bulletins. The single page publication 
contains a digest of the important events 
It takes 
the busy man just 5 minutes or less on 
Monday A.M. to bring himself right 
up-to-date and start the week well in- 
formed. If you would like a sample copy, 
just say the word, 


in the life insurance business. 
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Highlights from 1949 Annual Report to 


New insurance written in 1949 . . . Individual Life, $90,740,042 . : . Group Life, Se 
$46,710,016 . . . Group Casualty, $58,073,700. 


$19,463,783 paid or credited to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1949. 28,613 new 
members added in 1949. Total number members December 31, 1949—212,116. Average 
coverage—$5,197. Average death claim paid in 1949—$6,732. Group life insurance in 
force increased 55.5%. Gain in Group Casualty insurance in force 87.4%. Mortality 
lowest in any year since 1927. Average net yield from invested assets in 1949—3.21%. — 
$17,306,728 added to policyholder reserves to meet future obligations. Total. policyholder — & 
reserves of $268,964,159 are in excess of amounts required by laws of any state. State — 

Mutual licensed to do business in all 48 states. Total taxes paid excluding real estate, — 2 
$883,688. In addition a reserve of $332,000 was set aside to cover impending Federal Tax 
liability. $4,202,355 returned to policyholders during 1949 in form of dividends. 
Surplus or Reserve for Contingencies increased $1,429,948 to a total of $12,917,121. 
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GAINS AT A GLANCE 
Life Insurance in Force Casualty Insurance in Force oe eee 


















































































Individual 1948  $924,516,167 Leged a fern cas 
1949 978,024,682 lesit Kia 
Group 1948 $79,902,999 , 1948 "$331.7 15,814 
1949 124,236,657 is ae? NORD: 354,043,708" 
2 , Total Premium Income © 
Total 1948 $1,004,419,166 os: 6 1948 $33,859,483 
1949 —_1,102,261,339 1949 35,703,185 . 
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* Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 * 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and on deposit in Banks S$ 3,922,441 Reserves to meet future contract obligations . $268,964,159 
United States Government Bonds 68,750,968 Dividend accumulations and sit _ 
All other bonds 97.147.325 payable in installments. . 54,584,160 
Ret ey Premiums paid in advance ‘ 6,430,228 
Stocks 12,520,960 Policy claims in process of settlement and 
Mortgages on Real Estate 144,661,595 estimate of claims not yet reported. . . . . 1,604,272 
Real Estate including Home Office 4,397,510 Policyholders’ dividends declared but not yet 
Loans on Policies ‘ : 14,129,096 payable . a eo ee ee i 4,329,642 
interest and Rents Accrued and Due 1,970,959 Deposits by mortgagors to pay future taxes. . 409,488 
Nie Stanetiecssl anil tet ap Gapéane Taxes and Expenses accrued. . . . . . =. . 1,430,864 
iNet ncollected an erre remiums >, 384, All other liabilities. . . 718,774 
Miscellaneous 158,848 Reserve for future changes in market value of 
er ee ee ee ; 2,655,000 
ii och (Reserve for Contingencies) m 12,917,121 
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] A simple, versatile machine. Film-a-record 
is the most completely automatic machine 
available — offers you both 8 and 16mm 
photography, a choice of reductions, built- 
in indexing, color compensation, mechanical 
feeders, and simultaneous duplicate filming. 


? A thorough indexing system. Microdex cuts 
searching time 90%, enables you to refer to 
micro-records faster than to originals. Rec- 
ords are permanently indexed on the film 
as thoroughly as paper files—they cannot be 
lost or misfiled. 
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3 An easily operated reader. Find any image 
on a microdexed roll of film in 60 seconds or 
less with the motor-driven Reader-Desk. All 
operations while seated. Ample area for 
transcriptions. Makes paper copies. Portable 
hand-driven model also available. 
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4 A humidified storage cabinet. This Film-a- 
record cabinet automatically maintains ap- 
proximately 51% humidity as recommended 
by U. S. Bureau of Standards for proper 
microfilm storage. Holds about 3 million 
records. Desk-height cabinet available. 


Vote AD WAND MRL Bee 
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Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


teps to Efficient Microtilming 


Speed and simplify your microfilming with the Film-a-record equip- 


ment above. Machines and readers can be purchased or leased. For 


a te 


free booklet write Management Controls Library, Room 118, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOOKLETS 


P34—Aluminum Posture Chairs 


This is a new 22-page, four-color booklet 
on the advantages of posture seating in 
offices from the standpoint of good health 
and increased working efficiency. All types 
of posture chairs, including models for 
executive, secretarial and clerical use, are 
illustrated. The economy of the chairs is 
emphasized in that they increase output 
and consequently effect substantial savings 
of time. 


P35—You Can Solve Your Collection 
Problems 


This eight-page booklet is designed to help 
in solving the problem of collections and its 
vicious companion, flat cancellations. It 
contains a factful analysis of the need for 
making arrangements for premium payments 
when policies are delivered. Although de- 
signed primarily for property insurance 
agents and brokers, the alert life insurance 
agent should find much of interest to him. 


P36—Office Planning for Profit 


Scientific management years ago set up 
the sign posts pointing the way toward in- 
dustrial proficiency; now many of these 
principles are being modified and success- 
fully applied to office management. This 
32-page, four-color booklet shows how the 
practical application of modern planning 
realizes profits through increased production 
of office personnel, efficient use of space 
and reduction of wasted time. 


P37—How to Slash Bookkeeping 
Costs 40% to 60%, 


This management handbook takes up each 
segment of the operations of a business 
separately—sales, collection, accounts pay- 
able, checkwriting, payroll writing and gen- 
eral ledger. It considers the number of 
operations necessary to record these trans- 
actions by hand and compares it with the 
number of operations necessary when book- 
keeping machines are used. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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ANTI-COLD STUDY 


ESULTS of the first clinical 

observation of the effectiveness 
of an anti-histamine drug on a group 
of industrial employees is reported 
in an article by Dr. H. E. Tebrock, 
medical director of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., in “Industrial Medi- 
cine.” His conclusions result from 
a controlled study for a period of 
three months of three groups of 
Sylvania Electric employees) who 
volunteered for the investigation. 


Conclusions 


His conclusions are reported as 
follows: 

1. It is suggested the majority of 
the common their initial 
stage (within 48 hours of onset) are 
either allergic in character or a 
histamine-like phenomenon. 

2. The prophylactic (preventa- 
tive) administration of Neohetramine 
(Anahist) 25 mgs. four times daily 
will, in a large percentage of cases, 
prevent the incidence of the common 
cold in those individuals who ordi- 
narily without this protection would 
have suffered one or more attacks. 

3. The prompt administration of 
this drug in those individuals who 
suffer a common cold will either 
abort the cold within 24 to 48 hours, 
shorten the duration to an average 
of 2 to 4 days, or will slow the pro- 
gression of symptoms to a point 
where they become comfortable, can 
remain on the job, and lessen their 
potential as a source of contagion. 

4. The effectiveness of the treat- 
ment is inversely proportional to the 
lapse of time following the onset of 
symptoms. Treatment initiated be- 


colds in 










yond 48 hours of onset of Ssymptoiis 
can be considered as_ ineffective. 
Treatment initiated within the first 
24 hours after onset of symptoms 
apparently in most cases aborts the 
cold symptoms in about one day. 

5. The effectiveness of the anti- 
histaminic drugs is directly related 
to dosage. The established optimal 
dosage of the drug is 25 mgs. after 
meals and before retiring. 

6. Consideration, particularly in 
regard to toxicity, must be exercised 
in the choice of the anti-histaminic 
used. 

Dr. Tebrock reported that in the 
early stage of the investigation two 
groups of employees, a prophylactic 
group and a treatment group, were 
given Neohetramine 50 mgs. daily. 
He found that, “Although etfective 
ness of the drug was observed in both 
groups, there was some incidence of 
side etfects such as dizziness, drowsi 
ness and headaches. Although these 
were mild, they could not be toler 
ated from the industrial physician's 
standpoint and further investigation 
was indicated. At the time 
other workers were exploring the 


same 


problem of use and proper dosage 
levels and concluded that the opti 
mum dosage is half the 50 mgs. dose 
originally used, or 25 mgs. four times 
daily. These same workers reported 
practically no incidence of side ef- 
fects and no diminution of the ef- 
fectiveness of the drug even though 
the dosage was halved.” 

A total of 155 persons (17 per 
cent) received no benefit froin the 
drug and were classified by the study 
as failures. Of the 1,745 employees 
observed, 2.5 per cent reported side 
reactions, which were such that they 
did not interfere with the workers’ 
ability to his 
duties. 


discharge routine 


DICTAPHONE TELEVISION 
SHOW 


ICTAPHONE CORPORA- 

TION has announced its spon- 
sorship of the television program 
“Manhattan Spotlight’ to be tele- 
vised every Monday night at 7:30 
over WABD, Channel 5, New York. 
The program will present fascinat- 
ing stories about interesting people 
and unusual things with Charles 
Tranum as master of ceremonies. 
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Stop and think... 


. what a small fraction of wages the cost of a type- 
writer is! 

So, it’s obviously economy to keep your typists and 
secretaries equipped with up-to-date, efficient typewriters 
—the machine tools of the business office. 


Reliable, efficient typists and secretaries are worth 
their weight in gold. They deserve new Gray Magic 
Royals. 

You'll get better work—more work—and the special 
kind of morale that comes to people using that best 
of all typewriters, the Gray Magic Royal. 


Typists prefer Royal more than 2% to 1 over any 


For the utmost in 
business efficiency and economy... 


OY, 


GRAY MAGIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





Two facts to remember about office economy! 


other make. The Gray Magic Royal has more time and 
work-saving features than any other typewriter—and 
among them are these two outstanding Royal exclusives: 

“Magic” Margin: The single greatest operator bene- 
fit ever invented! The easiest and quickest method 
known to set margins. No fuss, no fret—click, it’s set! 
Only Royal has it! 

Finger-Flow Keys: Shaped to contour of finger tips, 
keys promote easier, faster typing and give extra finger 
clearance. Only Royal has them! 

*Based on average salaries of General Stenogra- 
phers as reported by United States Department 
of Labor, 1949, for 18 large cities. 











3 
LETTER- WRITING MACHINE 


T THE push of a button, the American 

Automatic Typewriter Company’s 
letter-writing machine produces individu- 
ally typed letters, including date, inside 
address, salutation, body and compli- 
mentary closing. A player piano-type 
record roll operates the keys, and the ap- 
propriate paragraphs which will make up 
the letter are selected by means of num- 
bered push-button selector keys. It is 
claimed that one operator can produce up 
to 500 perfectly typed letters a day. The 
machine can also be used to address en- 
velopes automatically and as a biller. 
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NEW INTERCOM 


Famer yp ge audio-visual signaling is 
featured in the new intercommunica- 
tion equipment introduced by Executone, 
Inc. This new feature is said to simplify 
and speed call-origination. Full trunkage 
switching with this equipment allows as 
many simultaneous conversations as there 
are pairs of stations and protects con- 
versants from eavesdropping or cutting in. 
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*% Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Letter-Writing Machine 





New Intercom 


Accounting Machine 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Traffic Symbol Template 


HIS new accounting machine de- 

veloped by the International Business 
Machines Corporation lists 150 lines of 
information a minute from IBM cards or 
accumulates information from IBM cards 
at the rate of 150 cards a minute. Type 
wheels in each of the 120 printing positions 
a can print 47 characters, including all 
letters and numerals and eleven special 
characters, in any position on a report 
form. Among its many features is a new 
= feed which makes possible repeated read- 
ings from one card. 
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TRAFFIC SYMBOL TEMPLATE 


PROVIDE a quick, neat and uni- 

form method of sketching plan views 
of traffic accidents, this template has a 
wide variety of automobile, bus, truck, 
trailer, street and railway symbols. A 
scale shows speed in miles per hour and 
the distance in feet required to stop a 
vehicle—especially useful for insurance 
investigators and adjusters. Manufac. 





tured by Rapidesign, Inc., of mathematical- 
quality, double cured plastic. Size 3-7 /16” 
ae. 





“TOT 50” STAPLER 


HIS new accounting machine devel- 

oped by the International Business 
named by the Speed Products Company 
for the fifty jobs it can do and the fifty 
staples which constitute its load. Amaz- 
ingly strong, it is made of chrome finished 
steel with durable plastic top and has an 
open channel for quick loading. The 
stapler and one thousand staples are 
packed in a vest-pocket size plastic gift 
box with hinged cover. It may be im- 
printed and used as a promotional gift 
item. 
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FFICE. EFFICIENCY | 


F JOE DOAKS should call you 

on the telephone or come to see 

you in your office and ask you a 
question which you can answer from 
memory or from records within your 
reach—you would answer the ques- 
tion—and Joe would thank you for 
your help and that is all there would 
be to it. 

If on the other hand Joe was so 
located that calling you on the tele- 
phone or visiting your office would 
he too expensive or inconvenient— 
he would most likely resort to writ- 
ing a letter as a substitute for the 
phone call or the personal visit—and 
when this happens for some mysteri- 
ous reason the entire transaction 
takes on a different complexion, 





They Become Sacrosanct 


The quickest, easiest and most 
economical method of answering a 
written inquiry would in most cases 
be to jot down a reply in the margin 
of the letter and return it pronto— 
but we are afraid that Joe might 
possibly become offended by our 
lack of dignity in so handling his 
request. Instead, we dictate a reply 
to his request and our reply is placed 
in a device known as a filing cabinet, 
and we hire and train a girl to file 
the letters in our filing cabinet, as 
our time is too valuable to be de- 
voted to such an activity. Once these 
papers are placed in our file cabinet 
they become sacrosanct and can only 
he destroyed on orders from.some 
official who has courage and author- 
ity—one who is willing to assume on 
his own shoulders the full responsi- 
bility for such a drastic action as 
destroying any piece of paper that 
has at some time or other found its 
way to the files. 
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NO FILING---NO COSTS 


|. J. BERNI 
Manager, District Office 
Procter & Gamble Company 


So, in normal handling, a request 
received in the mails no matter how 
simple or unimportant the subject 
matter, as against one received over 
the telephone, results in 

(a) More care and time on the 
part of the recipient in framing and 
dictating a reply. 

(b) The writing of a letter by the 
third party either from steno notes 
or by the use of a transcribing ma- 
chine. 

(c) The reading and signing of 
the typed letter by the dictator. 

(d) The filing of both the inquiry 
and the answer by a file clerk at both 
locations (in the office of the one 
who asks the question and also in the 
office of the one who answers the 
question ). 

(e) The use of filing equipment 
in both offices—which equipment 
occupies office space. 

(f) Extra stationery. 

(g) The eventual job of destroy- 
ing the file in both offices. 

And all of this on many matters that 
never should have created a file (in 
one office at least) in the first place. 





Establishing an Alibi 


It would seem that the ordinary 
correspondence file is very fre- 
quently used as a medium intended 
to establish an alibi—which file can 
be dug out of the archives to prove 
that something or other was said at 
one time or another. The importance 
of the subject matter, or lack of it, 
does not seem to be much of a factor 
in the handling of such a file. 
Another way of expressing it would 


be to say that it would seem that the 
filing of all correspondence is justi- 
fied by 

1. Some who delight in proving 
that they are right and that others 
are wrong and 

2. Others who are not sure of 
themselyes—either lacking confi- 
dence in themselves or fearful of 
criticism from superiors. 
Neither of these two groups add to 
the profits of the enterprise, or pro- 
tects its interests, by much of the 
work they create in having their 
routine correspondence filed. 


Simplified Letters 


I have seen quite a few articles in 
recent years on the subject of “sim- 
plified letters” suggesting such prac- 
tices as elimination of the salutations 
and complimentary closings, it being 
argued that they contribute nothing 
to the subject matter under con- 
sideration. The idea seems to be 
catching on and no doubt will de- 
velop as time goes on. Should we 
not go a step farther in our thinking 
and consider the prompt and syste- 
matic disposal of the papers that 
accumulate as the result of this writ- 
ing of letters? 

I wish to make it clear that I am 
not advocating the wholesale destruc- 
tion of all existing files. The point I 
wish to stress is that correspondence 
files, with very few exceptions, need 
not and should not be retained after 
the matter at issue has been handled 
to a conclusion. 

A big part of the correspondence 
in an organization of any size is 
necessarily between people in the 
same company (inter-department or 
intra-department) whether between 


(Continued on the next page) 
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FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


27 Melcher Street, Boston 10, Mass 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














No Filing—Continued 


departments or between individuals 
located at different points. I am sure 
that most companies are conscious 
of the need for transmitting such 
messages quickly, inexpensively and 
informally and make an attempt to 
accomplish this. It, however, has 
been my observation that there is 
still much more filing of this sort of 
cotrespondence than seems neces- 
sary, and in such cases it usually 
means that two files are maintained 


“YOU expect your salesmen to be 


within the same company on the 
same subject, one at each location. 

If it is thought that a handwritten 
marginal reply on the original letter, 
previously mentioned as the quickest, 
easiest and most economical method 
of answering a written question, is 
too informal or undignified, or if the 
reply is of such a length that it is 
inadvisable to attempt to write it in 
longhand, and it is decided that a 
letter should be written, why make 
a copy of the reply, or, why file 
either the request for information or 
the copy of the reply? Why not type 
the reply at the bottom, or on the 
reverse side of the letter of inquiry 
and return it to the sender? 

Such a program as I propose, if 
it is to be successful, needs motivat- 
ing, guidance and policing. I suggest 
the following: 

(1) Top management must sup- 
port it and set the example. 

(2) The assigning, or procuring, 
of filing equipment, and making it 
available to each dictator, should be 
closely controlled. It will be found 
to be good practice to make it diffi- 
cult for anyone to get additional fil- 
ing equipment. 


well dressed and iumpresswe. If you 


use Parsons Paper your sales letters 


will be well dressed and impressive, 


OR fin . 
too,”’ says King Cotton. 


Distinguished stationery 
requires paper of new 
cotton fibers and the 


fine craftsmanship of 
Parsons Papers. There 
are seven types from 
100% new cotton and 
linen fibers to 25% 

new cotton fibers. 


Made with 
NEW 
=~ Cotton Fibers 
‘ aa 7p 
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MAKE THIS TEST-— King Cotton, 
symbol of quality in paper, suggests: 
“Write for a free package of Parsons 
Paper. Then when you order stationery, 
have some made on this fine paper — 
so you can see and feel the difference 
with your own letterhead.” Parsons 


Paper Co., Dept. 3M, Holyoke, Mass. 
It Pays to Pick 
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(3) The filing practices and } rob- 
lem must be policed by someone cele- 
gated to do the job by and for top 
management. This policing should 
be performed at least once a year 
with a report to top management of 
the status of the files in each depart- 
ment. Any cases involving offenders 
must be handled firmly. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a good point to 
keep in mind is that at the start of 
such a program considerable educat- 
ing must be done. Habits of a life- 
time must be broken and new ones 
formed and no one must feel that he 
will be criticized unduly or unfairly 
for following the program advocated 
if a correspondence file cannot be 
located. Experience has shown that 
the urge to protect ourselves (the 
urge for self-preservation) is so 
strong in most of us that there has 
been no trouble experienced by the 
dictators in differentiating between 
the few correspondence files having 
some importance that should be re- 
tained and the bulk of such files that 
should be destroyed when the last 
question has been answered. 


HOUSE ORGANS 


e¢ REAL house organ for an in- 

surance company is not a frill, 
not a luxury, not a fringe operation 
to be maintained only during lush 
times, but an integral part of a com- 
pany’s whole program of develop- 
ing and maintaining morale,” stated 
H. G. Kenagy, vice president, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., in a 
recent address before the Life Office 
Management Association. “In all 
American business and industry,” he 
said, “there are now more than 5,000 
house newspapers and magazines be- 
ing published, with a total audience 
of about fifty million persons.” 

“An opportunity to reach fifty mil- 
lion, all of whom have or should 
have a personal interest in this 
means of communication is a tre- 
mendous opportunity,” Mr. Kenagy 
declared, “carrying with it a sobering 
responsibility. The evidence that we 
don’t take it very seriously yet is in 
the fact that, to reach this total audi- 
ence, we spend just a little over 
$100,000,000 a year in United States 
and Canada, for all costs, including 
salaries.” 
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The TYCOON 





A LEADING PART, too. It’s a small switch on Tycoon’s “Quick Review” microphone ...a switch 
that takes its cue from your finger. Press in, you dictate. Press down, you set a 
miracle in motion! Tycoon talks back . .. yes, actually reviews... the last few words you dictated! 
Now, for the first time... and only with Tycoon... you can enjoy 


absolute and accurate control of your dictation. This unique 
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_ ‘quick review” is only one of many exclusive Tycoon conveniences. . . 
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0 features that save you and your secretary time, trouble, needless effort. 

e- 

ce Bear in mind, too, that although the Tycoon model is the latest 

1 SoundScriber it does not obsolete previous 
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; forever — makes transcribing simple . Ah 

3) as looking into your compact. Like the full story? Write today! 
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FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM «¢ FIRST DISC- DICTATING EQUIPMENT 230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 








RECEIVED a facetious sugges- 

tion to cover the subject “how to 

keep employees happy though 
they may be broke.” I tossed this 
aside intending to ignore it but in 
writing last month’s column on the 
importance of matching the person- 
nel and the jobs through specifica- 
tions, I decided to give it a whirl. 
Though the subject lends itself to 
humorous treatment, there is so 
much that is serious in it that it is 
worth analysis and comment. 


How Important Is Salary? 


Dr. Laird, when he was at Colgate 
University, answered part of this 
question by a very interesting ex- 
periment. I do not remember all the 
details so that there may be some 
slight variation compared to the pub- 
lished report; however, the experi- 
ment started with hiring common 
labor at the “going rate” for the pur- 
pose of moving a pile of scrap ma- 
terial from one place to another place 
in the plant yard. Each time the men 
completed the task of moving the pile 
of scrap, they were told to move it 
again to another place. After several 
such moves the men quit work. 

“Why did you quit?’, they were 
asked. “We want more money,” re- 

“plied the spokesman. So they were 
given more money. With renewed 
vigor they attacked their job of mov- 
ing the scrap from place to place. 
After awhile they quit again. “More 
money,” said they, and more money 
was given them. They worked, they 
quit, they got more money and the 
cycle continued until one time they 
had quit (again) and when offered 
more money they now refused the 
raise and said that they were not go- 
ing to move the scrap pile any more. 
“Why,” they were asked. “Be- 
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cause,” said the spokesman, “there 
is no meaning nor future in the 
work.” 

The moral is a very good one. Be- 
fore an employee can be contented 
with his work and his job, he must 
understand the importance of the 
work. He must feel that his work 
is important and useful. No amount 
of money can purchase satisfaction 
if the person doesn’t understand why 
he is doing a certain job. 

It would be my estimate that over 
half of the employees doing clerical 
work in the larger offices do not have 
a good understanding of the “why” 
of their jobs. They are told “what” 
to do and “how” to do it but few 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
= not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 
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employers personalize the job so that 
the employee knows the ultimate ob- 
jectives of his company. 


Pride in the Organization 


Pride in one’s work and in one’s 
company is not a lost characteristic 
of American industry and commerce, 
One of Chicago’s largest department 
stores, bearing a famous name, has 
done one of the grandest jobs of sell- 
ing the organization to its employees. 
Their rate of pay is comparable to 
the rates paid by their competitors; 
yet this company gets the pick of the 
applicants because they have created 
pride in the name, the industry, the 
job and the organization. It has been 
my observation that the companies 
that keep their employees informed 
of the companies’ plans, and their 
progress in the industry, have a 
group of hard working employees. 

This isn’t theory—it’s cold hard 
practical fact. The salary is the most 
vulnerable and debatable factor in 
employment. When an employee be- 
comes dissatisfied with his super- 
vision, has a gripe over working 
conditions or work distribution, the 
easiest point of argument upon which 
he can focus his dissatisfaction is 
the salary. The salary is used as an 
excuse for complaint to cover the 
whole range of conditions which may 
be in fact the real cause of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction. 

There was a strike in one mid- 
west company and the issue was the 
rate of pay. An attitude survey made 
during the strike developed 100 dif- 
ferent reasons given by various em- 
ployees for striking and not one of 
the 100 had anything to do with pay 
rate. When there is cause for dis- 
satisfaction, the exhilaration of a 

(Continued on page 60) 
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the PRINTING 
CALCULATOR 


has ALL the answers 


... for insurance figure problems 


Time is money. And figuring time costs you 
plenty. Your investment in clerical labor and 
in office expense for necessary calculating jobs 
is probably larger than you think. Compared 
to this overhead, the cost of your office figuring 
equipment is practically negligible! Why not 
make sure you're getting figure production at 
minimum cost? The Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator slashes costs because it gets the work 
out faster—does all your figuring work. This 
streamlined gray beauty eliminates waste mo- 
tions completely. Every problem is directly cal- 
culated—every factor, every answer is automati- 
cally printed on the tape. No need for reruns to 
check accuracy . .. no laborious manual copying 
from hard-to-read dials. The tape is your proof 


Mlemingtorn. Hand. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 


—printed, permanent . . . always available for 
reference. 

But that’s not all. Simplified, ten-key opera- 
tion, automatic completion and clearance of 
problems, automatic division . . . multiplica- 
tion, addition and subtraction—all add wings to 
your work . . . beat back costs! Call your Rem- 
ington Rand representative for a free demon- 
stration, or send the coupon today. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 





Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, Dept. BL-3 


Please send complete information on COST-SAVING 
with the Printing Calculator. 
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pay raise is short-lived because in a 
very short time the real cause for 
dissatisfaction, not having been re- 
moved, will reassert itself and the 
employee has his gripes again not- 
withstanding the increased pay scale. 


Many Causes of Dissatisfaction 


Space will not permit a complete 
analysis of the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion. These causes will vary from 
company to company. There are 
several, however, that are considered 
to be common with modern industry. 

(1) Untrained Supervision—A 
supervisor who is not conscious of 
the value of sound human relations 
and who is careless in his manner of 
giving orders can do untold harm in 
the field of employer-employee rela- 
tions. Conversely, it has been dem- 
onstrated that an employee can find 
much to make him satisfied with his 
job if his relations with the super- 
visor are pleasant and satisfactory. 
The burden is upon management to 








see that the supervisors are capable 
of developing responsiveness in the 
employees. 

Supervisory training, especially in 
the field of employee relations, is a 
must in this day of complex opera- 
tions, high costs and competition. I 
think that it is quite impossible to re- 
duce clerical operating costs in the 
face of an uncooperative attitude on 
the part of the employees except by 
arbitrary and dictatorial methods, 
and even these methods have their 
limits in application and results. 
When it becomes a contest between 
the employees and the supervisor to 
see who shall win, I'll bet on the 
employees every time. Unless the 
employees cooperate willingly and 
enthusiastically, they can void almost 
any plan laid out by the supervisor. 

(2) The Fairness of the Work 
Distribution Load—Probably one of 
the biggest gripes by employees is 
that the work load is unfairly dis- 
tributed. Some employees will be 
busy and others will have time to 
waste. There may be good reasons 
why this may happen occasionally, 
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blue IS ALL WE ASK 


... after that, chances are 
whatever you're sitting on 
now will seem out-moded! 
We have literature to send 
you, and phrases that tell 
you, how SIKES EXECU- 
TIVE POSTURE CHAIRS 
bring all-day working com- 
fort. You'll be convinced 
for sure, though, when you 
sit in one! So drop a post- 
card today to 30 Churchill 
St., Buffalo 7, N. Y., for 
the name of our dealer in 
your city. He'll be glad 
to bring you a SIKES POS. 
TURE CHAIR to try... 


that’s how our sales are 


Here's an executive posture chair that doesn't 
make you do anything. You sit as you please, 
but comfort is assured, cumulative fatigue pre- 
vented,—because of patented Fixed-Fioating 
Seat, Kradl-Tilt back, and luxurious dimensions 
and upholstery. Your personal chair,—custom- 
fitted to you! 


SIKES furniture 


The SIKES COMPANY, Incorporated 


30 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 





made! 
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but the departmental barriers !aye 
been built so strong in some com- 
panies that it never enters the mind 
of subordinate management that one 
department might give clerical as. 
sistance to another in order to ewual- 
ize a temporary imbalance in work 
load. Along this same general line 
nothing gripes the employees more 
than to see another employee get 
away with “gold bricking,” ducking 
assignments and tasks without any 
reaction from management. Super- 
vision must come from behind its 
closed doors, from behind its desk 
and be alert to these conditions. A 
supervisor has to prove that he is at 
least as smart and clever as his 
smartest employee or he will be 
labeled “sucker.” If you want satis- 
faction among your employees make 
sure you sell the company and not 
the department so that assignments 
can be made for one department to 
help another without having to rely 
on authority to pry the employees 
loose. 

(3) Working conditions and 
Their Importance—Working condi- 
tions as they pertain to cleanliness, 
sufficient light, adequate equipment, 
eye-appealing decorations and 
friendliness of the atmosphere, go 
a long way in producing satisfaction. 
Usually when one speaks of working 
conditions the thought is created that 
reference is being made to the luxu- 
ries of appointments in the office. 
Nothing is farther from our minds 
than that. 


As a matter of fact, some com- 
panies go all out and spend thous- 
ands of dollars on rest rooms, recre- 
ation rooms, restaurants, etc., and 
then miss the boat in that the em- 
ployees are still dissatisfied—yes, it’s 
true that they are dissatisfied in 
more comfortable surroundings, but 
they are none-the-less unhappy. A 
stomach can hurt just as much 
covered by silk underwear (or 
should I say nylon) as by cotton. 
Adequate equipment seems to be 
self-justified; yet the employees in 
many offices are continually annoyed 
because they can’t find an available 
adding machine when they want one. 
This is just one small example. The 
efficiency of the employee is impaired 

(Continued on page 62) 
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"Five days saved for four men 


when Audograph takes dictation” 
says PAN AMERICAN Wort AIRWAYS 


















@ Manpower is at a premium in Pan Ameri- 
can’s far-flung airway operations, whether it’s 
executives dictating correspondence, engineers in 
conference, or pilots flying Clippers. 

The Audograph Electronic Soundwriter—smallest, 
sturdiest of dictation machines—is one of the keys 
to efficiency among Pan American’s personnel. 

“A typical four-man technical engineering con- 
ference lasting thirteen days,” says Edwin A. 
Barnes, Jr., Manager of Economic Planning, “would 
take 18 days of continuous sessions were it not for 
our Audographs. And such conferences involve up 
to 170 pages of typewritten technical data and 
decisions.” 

The most important contribution to your business 
that could be made at any time is increased office 
outout, increased efficiency of personnel. This the 
Audograph Electronic Soundwriter can give you. 
Write today for specific details. 


= AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of U.S.—see your Classified Telephone Directory. 
Canada: Northern Electric Ltd. 35 foreign countries: 
by weEstREx (Western Electric Export Corporation). 
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co "We use Audograph for every- 
thing from straight correspondence 
to making flight reports at airports. 
As a dictating machine, it is wonder- 
fully efficient. And in field work, where 
the units often get rough handling, 
the Audograph is always in operating 
condition. Only minimum routine 
service is ever needed.” 
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Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company —estab- 
lished 1891—originators of the Teleph Pay Stati 








AUDUGRAPH ===. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet VY-3 —"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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More Protection— Burroughs Micro- 
filming gives you more protection, 
more ways. The photographic accu- 
racy of Burroughs Microfilming pro- 
tects you from recording or copying 
errors. And, because microfilm rec- 
ords are tamper-proof, they elimi- 
nate the possibility of alteration, 
extraction or misfiling of papers. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 
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More Space—You can have back 
99% of your present file space. Yes, 
Burroughs Microfilming can com- 
press 100 cubic feet of your files into 
1 cubic foot! Imagine, papers that 
now fill a three-drawer file will fit in 
the palm of your hand! You can pre- 
serve thousands of documents on 
just one roll of microfilm. 


Nw 


More Profit—Time is money. So are 
space and accuracy. Save them and 
you save money. That’s how simply 
Burroughs Microfilming makes more 
profit for you. Savings in rent, pay- 
roll and filing equipment alone 
more than pay for it. In fact, Bur- 
roughs Microfilming amortizes itself 
in a fraction of its useful life! 


mm Tc3) 


More Time—Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing saves you ever so much time. 
Complete microfilming of an origi- 
nal paper—both front and back— 
can be done in a flash. Check-size 
documents can be recorded as fast 
as six per second! One operator can 
easily record thousands of docu- 
ments per hour! 





Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm- 
ing equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. 


Burroughs Microfilm Equipment is built by Bell & Howell— 
acknowledged leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. 
It is sold and serviced by Burroughs—for 60 years the leader in 
better business machines. That means more, too—more special- 
ized knowledge of both photography and business methods to 
help make microfilming do the best possible job for you. See for 
yourself. Call your local Burroughs office, or write directly to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Around the Office—from page 60 


by small daily annoyances which may 
appear to be too petty for manage- 
ment’s attention. 


An Air of Friendliness 


Don’t underestimate the impor- 
tance of a friendly atmosphere. I 
have been in offices where you could 
feel the tension. There is a rule in 
sports that says to do your best you 
must be relaxed. Constant high pres- 
sure over non-essentials is tiring and 
trying on the nerves. Some super- 
visors approach every assignment in 
a state of frenzy and haste so that 
when they do get an assignment 
where the heat has to be put on, the 
fire has burned out and they get 
only partial response. One execu- 
tive that I know just tires out his 
employees by his fast movements 
and high pressure tactics. He runs 
when he should walk. His every 
movement is one of tenseness. To 
me he reflects a person who is not 
sure of himself so, to create an 
atmosphere of importance, he tries 
too hard to appear hard-hitting and 
on the ball. Let your employees re- 
lax and work in a normal healthy 
and friendly atmosphere if you want 
them to be happy (though broke as 
our correspondent suggests ). 

I read sometime back a statement 
that made lots of sense and [ think 
that it sums up the important aspects 
of job satisfaction. This statement 
said that : if you give your employees 
monetary satisfaction you can expect 
obedience from them; if you pro- 
vide safety and security in their jobs 
you can expect loyalty; if you pro- 
vide opportunities for advancement 
you can expect zeal; but, if you 
really want devotion, then you must 
provide the employees with a de- 
fined aim and an objective and give 
them a chance to cooperate in its 
achievement. People will take a lot 
and tolerate much if they have the 
feeling of belonging. 

I do not profess to be an expert 
in feminine psychology, but it has 
been said that a woman places more 
value on the little acts of courtesy 
and attention than she does on suc- 
cess. Maybe the reference is mis- 
placed but I dare say that in the 
final analysis the pay check (though 
necessary) loses some of its im- 
portance if the means by which it is 
earned are pleasant and satisfying. 
Do you agree? 


Save on Typing Costs for Your 
Insurance Firm... with the New 
Remington £lecfri-conamy Typewriter 


Insurance firms throughout the country are discovering new 
office economies through use of the Remington Electri- 
conomy ‘lypewriter—the new electric typewriter that performs 
all typing requirements with greater ease—greater speed — 
greater accuracy. Read what two satisfied customers say: 


",,.this Electric Typewriter, combining as 
it does ease of operation, clarity of 
typewritten material, and excellent 
performance on multiple copy work, has 
increased the volume of work done by this 
department daily." 





"...since the purchase of this new type- 
writer, we have had no occasion to type a 
form twice in order to secure sufficient 

legible copies as we are now able to make 
as many as ten copies at the same typing." 


No doubt about it—the new Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriter turns out more work, better work and in less time, 
with less effort. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Make the £lertri-conomy Test Today! 


Remington Rand inc.; Dept. TE-51, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ' 
Send me FREE literature on the new Remington Electri-conomy : 
Typewriter and the Electri-conomy Test. 
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But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE 


You save valuable time... your secre- 
tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 


It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes— 











Disc~or cylinder? Yes, Edison—and 
‘Edison alone—makes both types with elec- 
tronic Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. Only 
Edison can give an unbiased answer to 
which, disc or cylinder, is better for you. 


more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines $, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, 2, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 
Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second—you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 


Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 


"CLEAR PICTURE” 


COMMUNICATION 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 


No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
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FILING SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 


23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 


106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


5. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


OFFICE 
38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapli ing 

Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 
Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 





Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 

Chairs 


. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 

. Incandescent, Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 


Envelopes 


. Letterhead 
. Policy 

. Ledger 

; Thin (Copy) 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 
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rices on any of the following products and services may be had without a 
manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

63. Fire Prctection 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
6S. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking ‘Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. Advertising Specialties 

103. Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 
Guide 

117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98. First Aid Kits 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 

107. Recording Door Lock 

126. Short Rate Calculators 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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New Paid Life Insurance 
Life Insurance In Force 
Income From All Sources 
Admitted Assets 


Policyowners’ Surplus 
y' Pp 


oe 'n. 0 6. 2'0 84 @ 


SUMMARY 


December 31, 1949 

eee Nea. eee Kins $ 19,208,368.00 
Increase........ 762,116.00 
Aare Chee eee a 202,228,018.00 
ee 8,797,546.00 

Rca UL PIRAEUS eae 5. 4,-6.4 9,064,843.48 
fmevreeee < .... ws ss 271,984.70 

Pum eis Karas 4 0.5 <0'~.d 63,697,794.84 
fmereese........ 3,705,379.02 

Ce a aac sw én tee 4,893,427.78 
Imerease........ 314,175.71 








Net interest earned exceeded 3% for the first time since 1945. 
Mortgages totaled $25,989,995.70 at the end of 1949 with an 
average mortgage of $6,740.14. 

The Company has approved 943 total and permanent disability 
claims. Of this number 111 are now drawing benefits. 

In the past two years $16,122,865.03 of new mortgages were 
closed by the Company with an average gross interest of 4.5%. 








MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





























SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON- 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 


IN THE 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts ™ 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 














MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Adams to Board 


LARIS ADAMS, president of 
Corre Ohio State Life Insurance 
Co. of Columbus, .Ohio, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund and two former directors of 
the Fund have been reelected, it was 
announced recently by the Fund's 
offices in New York. 

The directors reelected to the 
Board include M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia and Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Mr. 
Linton has been chairman of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund since its organization late in 
1945. 

In the years since the Fund’s or- 
ganization, more than two and one- 
half million dollars have been pro- 
vided by U. S. and Canadian life 
insurance companies for research 
into the causes and treatment of 
heart disease. The Fund has devoted 
its major efforts to the support of 
specific research projects carried on 
by university and other research 
centers, but has also set up fellow- 
ships both for graduate and under- 
graduate scientists for further train- 
ing. 

In recognition of the work. which 
it is doing towards better health and 
increased longevity, the Fund last 
fall received the coveted Albert and 
Mary Lasker award, the most dis- 
tinguished honor of its kind in 
United States health. In the citation 
accompanying the award, the donors 
wrote that the Fund “has set a pat- 
tern for the cooperative support of 
medical research by private agencies 
which possesses fundamental social 
significance for the public health.” 


L.O.M.A. 


Proceedings Distributed 


HE 1949 Printed Proceedings 

of the Life Office Management 
Association have been distributed to 
members. The volume contains the 
various papers and reports which 
were presented at the Spring and 
Annual Conferences. 
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LIFE ADVERTISING 


Reaches Many People 
Tie an advertising in na- 


tional magazines alone—not 

counting that in newspapers and 
over the radio—the American people 
received over 50 million impressions 
of life insurance in the first eight 
months of 1949, according to Mar- 
garet Divver, advertising manager 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company who spoke be- 
fore the Northern California Life 
Underwriters Sales Congress in 
January. 
' “Every day in the year,” stated 
Miss Divver, “over five million men 
and women see a life insurance ad- 
vertisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post; while over four million view 
a different life insurance advertise- 
ment in Life. Somewhat over 800,- 
000 people turn the pages of Collier’s 
to a life insurance advertisement ; 
while millions of other men and 
women read life insurance advertise- 
ments in 20 other national publica- 
tions, ranging from the women’s 
service magazines such as Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Woman’s Home 
Companion to Popular Mechanics 
and the business magazines such as 
Forbes’ and Business Week.” 

Referring to radio advertising by 
life insurance companies, Miss Div- 
ver pointed out that a survey of one 
week in October, 1949 showed that 
men, women and children in close to 
ten and one-half million radio homes, 
heard seven national radio broad- 
casts sponsored by life insurance 
companies. “And what is more im- 
portant,” she emphasized, “they 
heard at least one radio commercial 
on each of these programs !” 

“Perhaps because the intangible 
nature of life insurance has offered 
such a challenge to the copywriter’s 
art, the advertising of life insurance 
companies stands out for its quality 
and effectiveness,” stated Miss Div- 
ver. “Frankly I know of no product 
advertised which draws on such a 
wide variety of appeals.” 


Strong Competition 


Stating that “nobody can review 
the life insurance advertising of 1949 
without becoming aware of its highly 
significant contribution, not only to 
the prestige of the industry, but to 
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the force of its agents,” Miss Divver 
outlined the themes of life insurance 
company national advertising and 
showed how well it has competed 
with the advertising of products 
which make much larger expendi- 
tures in advertising. 

“The fifty million impressions life 
insurance advertising makes every 
year,” said she, “are in competition 
with billions of impressions made by 
the manufacturers of automobiles, 
refrigerators, television sets and 
many other of the tangible posses- 
sions which practically everybody 
wants. Consider the people who if 
they never read a magazine or a 
newspaper cannot escape the bill- 
boards which flash at them from 
practically every city street corner. 
But the impressions made by adver- 
tising are negligible compared with 
the impressions made by the prod- 
ucts themselves every time a man 
steps outside his door. On the cor- 
ner of Hollywood and Vine alone 
in the course of a single day 150,000 
pedestrians are exposed to a stream 
of new model cars as they wait for 
the traffic lights to turn; while 
Times Square gives its all in auto- 
mobiles, mink wraps, theater mar- 
quees and glittering show windows 
to 1,200,000 awed pedestrians every 
day.” 

Miss Divver observed that, con- 
sidering how life insurance advertis- 
ing has met the competition of more 
glamorous and more transient pos- 
sessions, it has done an outstanding 
job. Said she: “If men wore their 
consciences outside like they do their 
lodge insignia or their new sports 
jackets, they would be a better ad- 
vertisement for life insurance than 
anything we ever could write. That 
conscience is the ingredient which 
doesn’t show in life insurance ad- 
vertising, but which strengthens its 
force a thousand-fold.” 


C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


At Storrs Again 


RELIMINARY plans for the 

1950 C.L.U. Institute to be held 
next summer at the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs have been an- 
nounced by Earle W. Brailey, 
C.L.U., Chairman of the Institute 
Board of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Brailey is Associate General Agent 
for New England Mutual in Cleve- 
land. 

The Institute is scheduled for 
July 31 through August 11 and this 
year will feature comprehensive es- 
tate planning as the course of study. 
The Institute Board has voted to 
limit registrations to 60 participants 
and enrollments will be closed April 
30. Lawrence J. Ackerman, Dean 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University and Direc- 
tor of the Institute, is accepting 
registrations for the Committee on 
Admissions. 

Recently the 3,000 members of 
the Society were polled to determine 
what the future program of the In- 
stitute should be. Suggestions from 
the completed questionnaires, now 
being studied, will help to shape the 
Institute this year. Established in 
1946, the Institute in the past four 
years has been attended by Char- 
tered Life Underwriters from many 
states. 





A certain judge failed to be re-elected 
and took a job as cashier in a local bank. 
A man presented a check to be cashed. 

“Don't know you," greeted the new cashier. 

The customer produced a credit card and 
a number of letters addressed to himself. 

“Not sufficient identification,” said the 
cashier pushing the check back. 

“Why, Judge," protested the man, "I've 
known you to hang a man on less evidence 
than that." 

“That may be," the judge retorted, “but 
when you're paying out money, you have 
to be careful." 
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FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 
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A.L.C. 


3 Regionals 


RELIMINARY arrangements 

have been completed for three 
regional meetings of the American 
Life Convention during 1950, it is 
announced by S. J. Hay, President 
of the Convention and of Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. These meetings will 
all be held during the month of April. 
They have been scheduled as fol- 
lows : 


Wednesday, April 12 and Thurs- 
day, April 13 at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wednesday, April 19 and Thurs- 
day, April 20 at Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Monday, April 24 and Tuesday, 
April 25 at Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

The meetings, full details of which 
will be announced at an early date, 
will follow the pattern of Conven- 
tion regionals of previous years. 
There will be no formal program and 
in each case the full two days will be 
given over to open discussions of 
problems currently having the at- 
tention of the executives of the Con- 
vention’s 224 member companies. 

The Convention began the prac- 
tice of holding regional meetings in 
1945, in the spring of which year 
such meetings were scheduled for 
Dallas, Texas; Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. However, only the 
Dallas meeting was held, the others 
having been cancelled because of the 
wartime travel restrictions in effect 
at that time. In the spring of 1946, 
a series of four regionals were held; 
in New Orleans, Louisiana; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

In view of the fact that 1947 was 
an “on” legislative year, only two 
regional meetings were held, one in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and the other 
in Denver, Colorado. In the spring 
of the following year, three meetings 
were scheduled: Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1949, regional gatherings 
were held in Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

For some years before the regional 
meetings were inaugurated, many 
officers of member companies of the 





American Life Convention had jn- 
dicated their wish for meetings such 
as these, where the entire program 
could be devoted to off-the-record 
discussions of current problems of 
the life insurance business. The suc- 
cess of the early meetings established 
the fact that there was a real need 
for such industry conferences and, 
as a result thereof, the Convention's 
Executive Committee has continued 
to schedule regionals each year. 
Normally about 100 representatives 
of member companies have attended 
and participated in the spontaneous 
and constructive discussions that 
have highlighted these meetings. 


WELFARE AND FREEDOM 


New Angle 


HE Foundation for Economic 

Education, Inc., located at Irv- 
ington-on-the-Hudson, New York 
publishes a little booklet, the gen- 
eral title of which is “In Brief.” 
The latest to come across our desk 
is “Wards of the Government” by 
Dean Russell. 

Mr. Russell develops a very inter- 
esting comparison between _ the 
Negroes who were freed from slav- 
ery and the Indians who have been 
“looked after” by the government. 
It is written in down-to-earth terms 
which can be understood by prac- 
tically anyone and he develops a 
very strong case against the welfare 
state. Single copies are available free 
from the Foundation and in our 
opinion most of our readers would 
find the discourse most interesting. 


"INSURANCE BUSINESS" 


New Book 


NEW 95-page book entitled 
“Insurance Business” by E. R. 
Fishburne, Jr., has recently been 
published by the Underwriter’s Sup- 
ply, P. O. Box 125, Jacksonville, 
Florida. The book is a collection of 
insurance lore, primarily for agents 
on the debit. It makes interesting 
reading and contains a substantial 
amount of high quality sales ma- 
terial. ‘3 
Copies are available from the pub- 
lishers at $1.00 each. 
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NON-MEDICAL 


YEARLY half of all ordinary life 
N insurance policies on adults are 
now being written without medical 
examination, it is indicated from a 
survey of 25,000 applications just 
completed by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
While the number of policies issued 
without examination represented 
46% of the total, they accounted for 
only 22% of the amount of insur- 
ance, as their average was consider- 
ably smaller than those requiring 
medical examinations. 

In a similar survey made in 1942, 
the number issued without medical 
examination represented only 33% 
of the total, with the amount then 
accounting for only 17% of total in- 
surance. 

If the one month’s experience 
held true throughout 1949, it would 
mean that more than three million 
ordinary policies were issued on the 
non-medical basis last year. 

The practice of writing life insur- 
ance policies without medical exam- 
ination was initiated many years 
ago, but it has had its major develop- 
ment in the past decade or two. Its 
original purposes were to aid those 
in outlying regions, inaccessible to 
medical examiners, in securing life 
insurance protection and to facilitate 
the purchase of additional insurance 
by those who had been examined 
within a reasonably short time and 
still gave evidence of insurability. In 
practically all cases, non-medical in- 
surance has been limited in amounts, 
in ages to which it applies and in 
kinds of policies written. 

The life insurance companies have 
had a satisfactory experience with 
policies written on this basis, the 
mortality having been reported by 
several companies as equally favor- 
able with that under examined poli- 
cies. A health questionnaire for an- 
swer by the applicant is generally 
used where policies are being con- 
sidered without medical examina- 
tion and this has been found an 
excellent basis for checking the ap- 
plicant’s condition. Where there is 
any doubt, the companies usually 
retain the privilege of asking for an 
examination. Many millions of poli- 
cies now owned by American fami- 
lies have been written though this 
non-medical plan. 
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Sun Life of Canada Increases 
Dividends to Policyholders 





1949 was a good year for Sun Life. Organization in strong 
position with nearly 50% of entire assets invested in 
United States. Total benefits paid last year $114 million. 





With $18 million—a substantial 
increase over 1949—allotted for 
policyholders’ dividends to be paid 
during the current year, the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada en- 
ters its 80th year of public service 
with a promising outlook for 1950. 
The Sun Life has been active in the 
United States for over half a century 
and today maintains branch office 
and agency service in 40 states from 
coast to coast. During the year just 
past, the total amount of life insur- 
ance which policyholders purchased 
from the Sun Life exceeded $372 
millions, continuing the unbroken 
record of selling more new life insur- 
ance per annum than any other 
Canadian life company. Insurance 
in foree with the Sun Life now 
amounts to $4,187,000,000, an all- 
time high. Total income of the Com- 
pany in 1949 was $238,000,000. 


The 79th Annual Report of the 
Sun Life of Canada just issued indi- 
cates the Company’s faith in the 
United States where more than 48% 
of its assets are invested and where 
$1,690,000,000 or 40% of its total 
business is in force. Benefits paid to 
Sun Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since the Company’s first 
policy was issued in 1871 have now 
reached $2,240,000,000. Last year 
alone over $114,000,000 was paid out 
in benefits. 


At the Annual Meeting held at the 
Head Office of the Company, the 
President, Arthur B. Wood, reviewed 
the remarkable progress of life in- 
surance over the last 50 years. In 
1900, with a population of 76 mil- 
lions, the United States had life in- 
surance in force of some $7 billions, 
or about $90 per capita. Today the 
population has almost doubled but 
life insurance in force has risen to 
$215 billions, or $1,430 per head. The 
Sun Life’s own business has more 





than kept pace with this increase, 
today’s total in force of $4,187 mil- 
lions comparing with only $53 mil- 
lions in force at the beginning of the 
century. During these 50 years, too, 
Sun Life policy provisions and privi- 
leges have been broadened, available 
options increased and many new 
benefits introduced. Even before 
1900 the Company was the first to 
introduce the ‘‘unconditional’’ pol- 
icy, following later with the popular 
Sun Life non-medical insurance plan. 
The Company also issued the first 
Group Pension policy written any- 
where in North America, an epoch- 
marking event in the history of life 
insurance. 


One of the outstanding features of 
Sun Life operations during 1949 was 
the pronounced increase in the 
Company’s Group business. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of office, factory 
and other employees in business and 
industry throughout North America 
are today protected by the generous 
terms of Sun Life Group insurance 
and annuity plans. The Company’s 
experience and service in this par- 
ticular field is unsurpassed. Today, 
the importance of Group insurance 
is recognized by all those concerned 
with the encouragement and main- 
tenance of good relations between 
management and labor, and the wel- 
fare and social security of the indi- 
vidual employee. 


The Sun Life story for 1949, in- 
cluding the President’s address as 
delivered at the Annual Meeting, is 
contained in the Report to Policy- 
holders now on the press. Copies 
may be obtained on request from any 
of the branch, group or mortgag~ 
offices of the Company in the United 
States, or from Sun Life of Canada 
Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 








BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


DEQUATE insurance can be 
as important to business as ade- 
quate inventories and personnel, 
yet one important type of insurance 
—provision for liquidation of inter- 
ests in event of the death of a key- 
man without loss to the company or 
sacrifice by the heirs—has been neg- 
lected by both business men and in- 
surance agents. 
This is revealed in a bulletin on 
“Business Life Insurance” just pub- 





lished by the University of Illinois 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research. Authors are Robert I. 
Mehr, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and head of the UW. of I. in- 


surance courses, and Hugh G. 
Wales, associate professor of 
marketing. 


Mehr and Wales conducted a sur- 
vey of 580 business units to deter- 
mine how business life insurance is 
being used. They found business 
men uninformed and uninterested in 
this type of coverage. Only three 
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Distinctive Sales Aid For 


ANICO Representatives 





A NEW TYPE OF CAREER 
TRAINING COURSE.... 


“GUARANTEED INCOMES” 


A new type of training plan with a new 
approach to the problem of helping every 
representative achieve the greatest pos- 
sible measure of success in a career with 
Anico. It’s different also in its provision 
for assistance to established representa- 
tives who want more from their profes- 


sion. 


“Guaranteed Incomes”’ is another signifi- 
cant addition to the great line of sales 
aids that are helping Anico Representa- 
tives achieve outstanding results. 


“You Can Grow with Anico” 
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companies in eight carried any form 
of life insurance protection which 
would provide for liquidation of in- 
terests in event of the death of a 
keyman without loss to the company 
or sacrifice by the heirs. Over 37 
per cent of the companies without 
this protection had never been ap- 
proached by insurance agents on the 
subject. 

From the results of the survey 
the authors conclude that there is a 
definite need for more effective edu- 
cation in business insurance for both 
the life underwriter and the business 
man. The agent especially needs 
this education because of the prob- 
lems arising from the writing of 
business life insurance. In writing 
this bulletin the two professors have 
undertaken to enlighten both busi- 
ness men and insurance agents on 
the uses of life insurance and’ on 
the market for it. 

The study has been limited to 
two uses for business life insurance: 
(1) business continuation insur- 
ance (death of owner) as it relates 
to sole proprietorships, partnerships, 
and corporations; and (2) keyman 
insurance (protection of a business 
against loss of a key employee). 
Cities used in the survey were 
Peoria, Granite City, and Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, Evansville, - Indiana, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, where local business develop- 
ment organizations such as chambers 
of commerce cooperated. 

Because businesses with small 
sales volumes and with fewer than 
five employees ordinarily are not 
considered the best prospects for 
this type of insurance, only firms 
with an annual sales volume of more 
than $50,000 and more than five 
employees were selected. Another 
limitation of the sampling was to 
businesses which were locally owned 
so that the investigators could talk 
with the policy-making executives. 

About 60 per cent of the busi- 
nesses were selected for interview 
from lists supplied by the local 
chambers of commerce in the five 
smaller towns in the survey and ap- 
proximately 30 per cent were thus 
chosen in the larger cities, Peoria 
and Evansville. 

BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE AND ITS 
ECONOMIC APPLICATIONS, by Robert I. 
Mehr and Hugh G, Wales. Bulletin No. 69, 


Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Free. 


Best’s Life News 
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INSTITUTE 


Hubbell, Chm. 
Psi Des Moin W. HUBBELL 


of Des Moines, president of the 

Equitable I ife Insurance Company 
of lowa, was elected chairman of 
the board of the Institute of Life 
Insurance at the organization meet- 
ing of the board, following the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute in 
New York in December. He suc- 
ceeds Edwin W. Craig of Nashville, 
president of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, who 
has been chairman for the last two 
years. 
' Holgar J. Johnson was re-elected 
president, Douglas L. Dunbar, sec- 
retary and Arthur C. Daniels, ex- 
ecutive assistant. 

W. E. Bixby, president of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany and George W. Bourke, vice- 
president and managing director of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, were elected members of 
the board to serve through 1953. 
Mr. Craig, George Avery White, 
president of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, and James A. 
McLain, president of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, were re- 
elected to the board for the four 
year term. 

The executive committee will be 
made up of Mr. Hubbell; Paul F. 
Clark, chairman and president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company ; Robert E. Henley, presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia; George L. Harrison, 
chairman of the New York Life In- 
surance Company; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company ; Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America; 


and Mr. White. 


Johnson Honored 


A resolution expressing the mem- 
bership’s appreciation of the services 
of Holgar J. Johnson, for the past 
10 years president of the Institute, 
was passed unanimously at the meet- 
ing. The resolution, inscribed on 
parchment, was presented by Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Serving with Mr. Lincoln on the 
presentation committee were Peter 
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“We celebrate this year our Fiftieth 
Anniversary ...In the fifty years since its 
inception, the Crown Life has had a very 
vigorous growth—a growth not just of 
size but of strength and capacity for 
service. The acorn has transformed itself 
into a strong, deep-rooted oak. Today, we 
look forward with firm confidence to our 
second half century of progress.”’ 


—From President’s Address at Crown Life Annual 
Meeting, January 27, 1950. 

Policies in Force—$665,890,269.00 
Assets—$120,891,493.97 
Surplus Funds—68, 883,853.60 
New Policies in 1949—$114,900,577.00 
Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries in 1949—$21,247,723.49 


CROWN LIFE 
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Home Office 


The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in 


Terente 


Alaska — California — Hawaii — Idahe — Indiana 
Leuisiana — Michigan — Minnesote — Missouri — New Jersey 


New Mexice — Nerth Dakota 
Virgin Islands 


— Ohio — Puerto Rico — Texas 
— Washington 





M. Fraser, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
and George Avery White, president 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. The committee was ap- 
pointed earlier in the fall by Edwin 
W. Craig, president of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany and retiring chairman of the 
Institute’s Board of Directors. 

The resolution passed at the meet- 
ing follows: 

“No case better exemplifies the 
adage of the job finding the man 
than does that of the Institute of 
Life Insurance finding Holgar J. 
Johnson. Ten years of remarkable 
service as President of the Institute 
have amply confirmed the judgment 
of those who, in the Summer of 
1938, asked Holgar Johnson to ac- 


cept the Presidency of this new 
Association born for institutional 
service. 

“Now that ten years are expiring, 
the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute feel it is a high personal privi- 
lege to extend to Mr. Johnson, on 
behalf of the Board, on behalf of 
the members, and on behalf of the 
whole life insurance fraternity, an 
expression of their deepest apprecia- 
tion for the multitude of contribu- 
tions to the betterment of public 
understanding which have had their 
source in the mind and heart of Mr. 
Johnson. 

“In perpetuation of this sentiment, 
the Board has adopted the forego- 
ing expression and has directed that 
a suitably engrossed copy be pre- 
pared and presented.” 
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1949 LEADERSHIP AGENTS AND AGENCIES 


Individual Leaders—Volume 


Aetna Life—W. R. Cavanaugh, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Bankers Life (lowa)—John M. 
Sisk, L. W. Spickard Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Boston Mutual—Ordinary, Daniel 
H. George, Salem District Agency, 
Rockport, Mass. 

Industrial—New Issue—Edward 
Convicer, Boston, Mass. 
Industrial — Increase— Nathaniel 
W. Rice, Boston, Mass. 

Commonwealth (Ky.)—All Agents 
—J. F. Haskins, West Tennessee 
Agency, Woodson Trophy. 

First Year Men—Walter Trivette, 
Pikesville, Ky., Davis Trophy. 
Connecticut General—Philip I. Hol- 
way, C.L.U., F. O. H. Williams 

Agency, Hartford, Conn. 

Home Life—Charles H. Steinhofer, 
Evans Agency, N. Y. C. 

Lincoln National — Men—W. L. 
Pool, Ben Simon Agency, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Women—Mrs. Rose C. Erlach, 
Ben Simon Agency, Norfolk, Va. 

Mutual Benefit (N. J.)—Sidney 
Weil, J. S. Drewry Agency, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mutual Life (N. Y.)—Jacob W. 
Shoal, Boston Agency, Boston. 
Mutual Trust—LeRoy H. Green- 

field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Penn Mutual—Ralph E. Carpenter, 
Jr... C.L.U., Osborne Bethea 
Agency, New York, N. Y. 

Prudential—Gerard Tracy, Jamaica 
District, Jamaica, N. Y. 











Individual Leaders—Number of Lives 


Mutual Benefit (N. J.)—K. Eugene 
Robinson, Dennis & Brown 
Agency, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
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PROTECTION 


Xow \\ JEFFERSON NATIONAL 


Mutual Life (N. Y.)—Henry 
Burich, Minneapolis Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Penn Mutual—Ralph E. Carpenter, 
Jr... C.L.U.,  Osborne-Bethea 
Agency, New York, N. Y. 





Agency Leaders—Volume 


Bankers Life (lowa)—R. E. Shay 
Twin City Agency, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Connecticut Mutual—Halsey D. 
Josephson Agency, New York, 
a a 

Mutual Benefit (N. J.)—C. C. Otto 
Agency, Detroit, Mich. 

Mutual Trust—Ratus L. Kelly, Gen- 
eral Agent, Newark, N. J. 

Ohio National—Fred E. Kramer 
Agencies, Pa., Ohio, N. H. 

Ohio State—Columbus Agency, 
R. G. Lenzinger, Manager, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Old Line — Buckman General 
Agency, Wisconsin. 
Prudential — Newark Ordinary 


Agency, Charles W. Campbell, 
C.L.U., Manager, Newark, N. J. 


Agency Leaders—Managerial 
Performance 


Boston Mutual—Salem District Of- 
fice, John J. Quinn, Manager— 
Boston Mutual Shield. 

Commonwealth (Ky.)—West Ten- 
nessee Agency, C. D. Haskins, 
Manager—President’s Trophy. 

Connecticut Mutual — Hartford 
Agency, Ralph H. Love, General 
Agent—President’s Trophy. 

Home Life (N. Y.)—New York— 
Evans; John H. Evans, Manager. 

John Hancock Mutual—South Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. District—Morris 
Schleyer, Manager ; Boston—San 


COMPLETE 


Agency Franchises Available 


Of, 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Antonio, Tex. District; Edward 
N. Coffey, Manager — Pioncer 
Award. 

Mutual Benefit (N. J.)—Nashua, 
N. H. Agency; William E. John- 
son, Jr., Manager—President'’s 
Trophy. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Agency ; Raleigh R. Stotz, C.L.U,, 
General Agent — Organization 
Award. 

Phoenix Mutual—Rochester Agcy. ; 
Albert T. Churchill, Manager— 
Directors Cup. 


SELLING POTENTIAL 


1940 Compared 1950 


PREDICTION | of | what's 

ahead for those comapnies sell- 
ing men in 1950 is contained in a 
new booklet—‘*Men 1950, How To 
Sell Them”—was issued by Argosy 
Magazine in January. 

In looking at sales futures, the 
booklet shows the following com- 
parisons between products which 
are either purchased primarily by 


men or on which men have the 
most to say abotit brand: 
1940 1950 
Automobiles (Pas- 
senger Car regis- 
trations) 27,372,397 37,500,001 


Life insurance 
(Policies in force) 136,772,000 

Alcohol beverages 
(Dollar sales) 

Apparel (Shirts 
per man) 2.4 3.5 

Tobacco (Dollar 
sales) 

Outdoor equip- 
ment (Hunting 
and fishing 
licenses) 

Personal care items 
(Dollar sales) 

Hobby equipment 
(Dollar sales 
—hobby and pets) $332,000,000 


200,000,000 


$1,900,000,000 $2,300,000,000 
15,650,227 27,000,000 


$1,107,000,000 $1,420,000,000 
$470,000,000 


As reasons for this decade of rise 
in sales to men, the Argosy booklet 
savs that in 1950 there will be 
11,334,000 more male population 
than in 1940; that there will be 
2,568,000 more men at work with 
2.2 more hours of leisure time per 
week than in 1940; that the per- 
centage of cash income going to 
families in the over $3,000 bracket 


will have increased from 42% to 


mB S8%. 


In addition, sales potential will be 
greater among men in 1950 than 
1940 because there will be 8.3% 
more married men and 10.8% more 
men will have had some high school 
education or better. 


Argosy is published at 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
17, N. X. 


Best’s Life News 


$3,600,000,000 $4,500,000,000 | 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Burt Commissioner 


YEORGE O. Burt, formerly an 

yexaminer in the Insurance De- 
partment, has been named Commis- 
sioner. In this capacity he succeeds 
W. A. Mueller, who took over the 
job, on the death of Mr. Burt's 
father, George K., in 1944, 


COMMON STOCKS 


Opinions Divided 


N JANUARY 20 last, in New 

York City, the Joint Legislative 
Committee of New York State held 
an open hearing regarding the fea- 
sibility of common stocks as invest- 
ments for life insurance companies. 
At the hearing, representatives of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company made a proposal that the 
present investment law be changed 
so that life companies could invest 
3% to 5% of their assets for “un- 
restricted investments” exclusive of 
common stocks and real estate. The 
companies present were all in favor 
of this and these included Mutual 
Life, New York Life, Guardian Life, 
Connecticut. General and the Equi- 
table Society. On the other hand, 
the Mutual Life, the New York Life 
and the Guardian Life, plus the Con- 
necticut General, were in favor of 
having common stocks included in 
the proposed change. Both the 
Equitable Society and the Metro- 
politan Life were against this alter- 
ation in the original proposal. At 
the present time 33 states allow life 
insurance companies to invest in 
common stocks. 

As this is being written, it ap- 
pears that there is some possibilty 
that the proposal of the Metropolitan 
Life may be enacted at the present 
session of the State Legislature. 
The possibility of including common 
stocks does not appear too good for 
two reasons: In the first place, be- 
fore any change is madé it is gen- 
erally conceded that some formula 
would have to be devised for valuing 
common stock holdings on a fair 
basis; secondly, there seems to be 
an opinion that even if common 
stocks were made a permissible in- 
vestment many life companies would 
not be too anxious to take advantage 
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22nd ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


SLecember 24, 4949 


RESOURCES 


TOTAI 
ASSETS 


ADMITTED 


$10,253,376 


. 


of them. As far as providing “risk 
capital” is concerned, there is little 
likelihood of that developing. Un- 
less the life companies made a com- 
plete change in investing philosophy, 
most of them would undoubtedly 
only be interested in stocks of “the 
blue chip” variety. 

At the same hearing there was 
also a discussion of the amount of in- 
terest charged on policy loans. No 
matter how often company officials 
explain the facts concerning life in- 


\ STRONG COMPANY BUILDING 


OBLIGATIONS 


Leg Reserves—Full 
Legal Requirements $ 8,348,023.05 
Death Claims Due and 
Unpaid None 
Present Value Not Yet 
Due. Supplementary 
Contracts 
Premiums and Interest 
n Advance, Prem- 
Deposit Funds 
Accrued 


Other Liabilitie 


Estimated Taxes 


TOTAL RESERVES FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 
zency 
ve $125, 
d Uy 
apital 
U nassigned 
Surplus 486,129.65 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$10,253,376. 74 
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surance policy loans there always 
appears to be people that think the 
companies are making a fortune at 
5% interest. As has been the case 
in the past when all the facts were 
explained the Joint Committee 
seemed satisfied that the rate charged 
by the life companies is equitable. 


First Golfer: “It says here in the paper 
that a man beat his wife to death with a 
golf club.” 

Second Golfer: “Really! What was par 
for the corpse?" 
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LONGEVITY 


HE baby born in this country 

in 1950 can look forward to 30 
more years of life than did the in- 
fant of just 100 years ago, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
While the expectation of life at birth 
was approximately 40 years in 1850, 
it is nearly 70 years today. The 
greater part of the gains have been 
the result of reduced mortality in 
infancy and early childhood. 





“Not only is the increased life 
span noticeable at birth, but all 
through childhood and up to middle 
life,” the Institute commented. “At 
age 20, the increased expectation of 
life today, compared with 1850, is 
about 10 years ; at age 40 it is about 
5 years. By the time age 60 is 
reached, the benefits of medical ad- 
vances and better living have just 
about run out, so that the expecta- 
tion of life at ages beyond that is 
little different from that of 100 years 


UNITED INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Excerpts from 1949 operations 


Net Income 1949 
Increase over 1948 


Net Admitted Assets 1949 
Increase over 1948 


1949 Surplus to Policy Owners 


Increase over 1948 


Life Insurance Outstanding 1949 


Increase over 1948 


$ 17,796,175.22 
$ 2,022,333.23 


$ 15,013,655.62 
$ 4,533,159.58 


$ 5,373,216.10 
949,282.58 


$141,767,434.00 
$ 34,809,373.00 


Payments to Policy Owners and Bene- 


ficiaries since organization 


$ 25,914,323.84 


The Company is operating from coast to coast in thirty states 


and the District of Columbia, and is in a good position to give 


sound life insurance service and benefits for accidents, sick- 


ness and hospital disabilities to its more than one million 


insureds, thus advancing to its goal of giving service to the 
increasing population of the United States. 





ago. But the current emphasis in a 
large part of medical research, such 
as that aided by the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, is on dis- 
eases which take the greatest toll at 
the more advanced ages. If the 
achievements of the past century at 
the younger ages is only partially 
paralleled in the efforts at the older 
ages, the 1950 babies can look for- 
ward to added expectancy at even 
the advanced ages. 


“The past century’s health ad- 
vances in the United States, adding 
materially to the lives saved in in- 
fancy, childhood and early life, have 
added greatly to the number of per- 
sons at or over retirement age today. 
Many millions more are today on 
the threshold of ‘old age’ than in 
previous generations and the aged 
are increasing at a greater rate than 
total population. Those 65 and over 
numbered only slightly over half a 
million in 1850; today they number 
more than 11,000,000. While the 
population has increased nearly 
seven times, those 65 and over have 
increased 19 times. In just the past 
decade some 2,000,000 have been 
added to the rolls of those 65 years 
of age or more. 


“Tt is only natural, therefore, that 
millions of persons have turned to 
life insurance as a base for their 
retirement planning as well as for 
their family protection during the 
earlier years. The great bulk of the 
large volume of retirement income 
life insurance has been purchased in 
the past 25 or 30 years. And while 
annuities have been written through- 
out the lifetime of the life insurance 
business, it is in the past 30 years 
that they have had their major de- 
velopment. Today, there are nearly 
four million annuity contracts out- 
standing representing present or 
eventual annual income of well over 
a billion dollars. Actual current pay- 
ments undet these annuities are 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Only 30 years ago, these annuity 
payments were less than ten million 
dollars annually. 


“There will probably be a great 
increase in the numbers of persons 
covered by pension plans in the 
years ahead. The one great concern 
involved is that this future increased 
development of retirement plans be 
kept sound.” 


Best’s Life News 
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J. HAY, President of the 

, American Life Convention, has 
announced the appointments of 45 
State Vice Presidents of the Con- 
vention for 1949-1950. Mr. Hay, 
who is also President of Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, pointed out that these Vice 
Presidents will. represent the 224 
member life insurance companies of 
the Convention in state, district and 
provincial jurisdictions of the United 
States and Canada until the close of 
the October, 1950, Annual Meeting 
of the organization. He said that 
Convention State Vice Presidents 
have always been of great assistance 
in carrying out the policies and func- 
tions of the Convention as they bear 
on local situations, legislative or 
otherwise. 

The appointments, as listed be- 
low, include Vice Presidents for 41 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
three provinces of Canada, in all of 
which jurisdictions one or more 
member companies of the Conven- 
tion are domiciled. 


Alabama—Col. William J. Rush 
ton, President, Protective Life; 


Arkansas—-Elmo Walker, Presi- 
dent, Union Life; 
California—Howard J. srace, 


Vice President and Secretary, 
Occidental ; 
Colorado—W. Lee Baldwin, Pres- 
ident, Security Life & Accident ; 
Connecticut — Millard Bartels, 
Vice President and General 
Counsel, The Travelers; 


Delaware—Dr. Claude L. Benner, 
President, Continental Ameri- 
can; 


District of Columbia—Howard 
W. Kacy, First Vice President, 
Acacia Mutual; 


Florida—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Vice President, Gulf Life; 

Georgia—William C. Turpin. 
General Counsel, Bankers 
Health & Life; 

Illinois—Rollin M. Clark, First 


Vice President and Secretary, 

Continental Assurance; 
Indiana—E. Kirk McKinney, 
President, Jefferson National; 
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A.L.C. State V.P.’S 


’ 


Iowa—E. M. McConney, Presi- 
dent, Bankers Life Company ; 

Kansas—H. O. Chapman, Presi- 
dent, The National Reserve 
Life; 

Kentucky—Morton Boyd, Presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Life; 

Louisiana—S. S. Goldman, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Pan-American 
Life; 

Maine—Rolland E. Irish, 
dent, Union Mutual; 
Maryland—Stanford Z. Roth- 
schild, President, Sun Life; 
Massachusetts—Byron K. Elliott, 
Executive Vice President and 
General Counsel, John Han- 


Presi- 


cock; 

Michigan—F. \V. Cliff, President, 
Federal: Life & Casualty ; 

Minnesota—H. P. E. Skoglund, 
President, North American Life 
and Casualty ; 

Mississippi—Major W. Calvin 
Wells, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, The Lamar Life; 

Missouri—W. Ralph Jones, Presi 
dent and Actuary, National 
Fidelity ; 3 

Montana— R. B._ Richardson, 
President, Western Life; 
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Nebraska—Miles Schaeffer, Vice 
President, United Benefit ; 

New Hampshire—John V. Hanna, 
President, United Life & Acci- 
dent; 

New Jersey—Richard B. Evans, 
President, Colonial Life; 

New York—Frederick D. Russell, 
President, Security Mutual; 
North Carolina—Julius C. Smith, 
Vice President and General 

Counsel, Jefferson Standard ; 

North Dakota—Otto Haakenstad, 
President, Western States; 

Ohio—George W. _ Steinman, 
President, Midland Mutual; 

Oklahoma—Johnson D. _ Hill, 
President and Treasurer, Atlas 
Life; 

Oregon—Raymond R. Brown, 
President, Standard Insurance 
Company ; 

Pennsylvania — Malcolm Adam, 
President, Penn Mutual; 

South Carolina—Francis M. Hipp, 
President, Liberty Life; 

South Dakota—F. L. Bramble, 
President, Midland National; 
Tennessee—Douglas Henry, Gen- 
eral Counsel, National Life & 

Accident ; 

Texas—W. C. McCord, President, 
Southland Life; 

Utah—George J. Cannon, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Beneficial 
Life; 

Virginia—Paul C. Buford, Presi- 
dent, Shenandoah Life; 

Washington—D. M. Morgan, 
President, Northern Life; 

West Virginia—David W. Dun- 
bar, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer, George Wash- 
ington Life; 

Wisconsin—James H. Daggett, 
President, The Old Line Life; 

Ontario—J. H. Lithgow, Vice 
President and General Man- 
ager, Manufacturers Life; 

Quebec—George Bourke, Vice 
President and Managing Direc- 
tor, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany; 

Manitoba—H. W. Manning, Vice 
President and Managing Direc- 
tor, The Great-West Life. 
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SECURITY is something more 


than provision for old age 


@ Do you want to see security in the making? 


Stand in a factory and watch the fashioning of wood and of leather, of steel and 
of plastics. Or stop at the roadside where a harvesting machine is pacing its amaz- 
ingly intelligent way across broad acres of wheat. 


In these places you see security in the making. For security is not just something 
we find in a rocking chair when we grow old. 


Security is abundance, and comfortable living, and enough leisure for sunshine 
and play. 


It is created by men with varied talents and skills working together with a common 
purpose: more and better things for all to enjoy. 

And so when we buy life insurance and annuities we buy two kinds of security. 
Help and protection in emergency. 

Better living from day to day. 

For life insurance provides both. 

It provides help and protection through its guarantee to us as individuals. 


It provides better living from day to day through its investments in industry, in pub- 
lic utilities, in states and municipalities, in the development of homes and farms. 


These are some of the reasons why the John Hancock and other life insurance 


companies continue to grow and why this growth is so gratifying to all of those 
who work in the life insurance business 





December 31, 1949 


Assets . » $2,696,506,366.08 
Liabilities and Contingency Reserves . $2,504,291,448.55 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . » $192,214,917.53 


Total Insurance in Force . . $10,436,739,685.00 


ae Oe 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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©. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
a ae My Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Insured Held Not to Have Been in 

Good Health at Time of Issuance of 

Policy as She Had Bronchial Asthma 
Two Years Prior to Application 


The insured applied for an indus- 
trial policy of insurance on July 16, 
1945 and made her husband the 
beneficiary. Only five days later she 
died and the defendant insurance 
company denied liability on the 
grounds that she was not in sound 
health at the time the policy was 
issued. The “good health” clause 
read as follows: “This Policy shall 
not take effect if the Insured die 
before the date hereof, or if on such 
date the Insured be not in good 
health, but in either event the pre- 
miums paid hereon, if any, shall be 
returned.” 

The beneficiary sued on the policy 
and testified that he did not think 
his wife had asthma. The physi- 
cian’s statement, which was sent in 
to the Company with the Proofs of 
Death showed that the cause of in- 
sured’s death was chronic myo- 
carditis and bronchial asthma and 
that from personal knowledge the 
insured had been afflicted with bron- 
chial asthma for over two years and 
that the deceased had been stricken 
with severe attacks of bronchial 
asthma. The doctor who filled out 
the “Physician’s Statement” also tes- 
tified at the trial of the case. His 
testimony was substantially the same 
as the statement he filled out. The 
Plaintiff sought to escape the bind- 
ing force of the admissions in his 
Proof of Death by putting on testi- 
mony that the Doctor had told some 
neighbors that the insured had died 
from cerebral hemorrhage. 

The Court cited the case of Kirk 
vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 336 Mo. 765, 81 S. W. 2d 333, 
and held that even though there 
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might have been a contradiction in 
the doctor’s statement at the time of 
his examination and his statement, 
the fact that the bronchial asthma 
had existed for two years prior to 
the death, the insurance never be- 
came effective by reason of the “good 
health” clause in the policy. 

Peebles, Plaintiff, Respondent vs. 
Missouri Insurance Company, De- 
fendant, Appellant. St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, Missouri. No. 27698, 
January 17, 1950. 

Counsel : 

Albert S. Ennis, 
Saunders, Festus, 
Plaintiff, Respondent. 
W. Dwight Schubel, Hillsboro, 
Mo., Jones, Hocker, Gladney 
& Grand, James C. Jones III, 
407 N. 8th St., St. Louis. Mo., 
for Defendant, Appellant. 
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Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Acute Alcoholism and Accidental 
Overdose of Sleeping Pills Causing 
Insured's Death Held Not Accidental 


The insured had consumed some 
alcohol prior to her death and about 
four hours before death she had 
taken some barbiturate pills. An ex- 
pert chemist was called by the 
plaintiff beneficiary and testified that 
barbiturate poisoning and acute al- 
coholism caused the death and that 
the alcohol “helped the lady to die.” 
The Defendant only reinforced the 
plaintiff's case that the insured had 
died from alcoholism and an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. 

The policy of insurance involved 
in the case provided for payment to 
the beneficiary for accidental death 
of the insured “resulting directly 
and independently of all other causes 
from bodily injuries sustained . . . 
and effected solely through acciden- 
tal means.” 

The Court in a concise opinion 
stated that “An unintentional fatal 
overdose of a sleeping potion may 
constitute accidental death.” But the 
Court went on to say that “. . . it 
is now settled that a state of acute 
alcoholism which results in death is 
not one caused by accidental means.” 

As the Plaintiff in this case failed 
to establish that the death of the in- 
sured was due solely and exclusively 
to barbiturate poisoning, the Court 
held for the defendant 
company. 

Justice Van Voorhis dissented, 
saying that “Insured’s death... 
could not have been caused wholly 
or partly, or directly or indirectly 
by disease under the exclusionary 
clause of the policy.” He stated that 
acute alcoholism was merely “a pre- 


disposing tendency” and not a dis- 
ease. 


insurance 


(Continued on the next page) 



































2S = hrough the ages, men have looked to the sword for 
security. All too often, the sword has brought them only to 


serfdom. Today, men can achieve security with a stroke of the 





pen — and at the same time write their own edict of independence. 
This is what they do when they make use of the truly democratic 
institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific, Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Morgan, Respondent vs. Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North 
America, Appellant, New York Suy- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, 
First Department. No. 2698 No. 
vember 28, 1949." 14 CCH 
Cases 28. 

Counsel : 

Dennis L. O'Connor, George A, 
Garvey, for Appellant. 

Jacob Freed Adelman, William 
F. Walsh, Walsh & Levine, for 


Respondent. 


Life 


Insured Held to Have Died Acci- 
dentally from Pulmonary Embolism 


Plaintiff sued for double the 
amount of the policy pursuant to 
the customary Double Indemnity 
clause in the policy of insurance is- 
sued to the deceased almost 20 years 
prior to his death. The insured died 
some 20 hours after an operation 
for hernia from pulmonary embolism 
caused by violent coughing and 
choking and the trial court found 
that such death was accidental. 
Medical testimony showed that the 
embolus was not a result of the op- 
eration as death resulting therefrom 
was too soon thereafter. However, 
there was testimony from other rep- 
utable doctors that it was the result 
of the operation. 

The embolus in this instance, as 
the trial court found, broke loose 
from a thrombus (a thrombus is a 
clot of blood attached to the wall of 
a blood vessel) due to the extraor- 
dinary exertion of coughing and 
caused the death. The embolus was 
found also to have been the result of 
a prior operation some four years 
prior to death. 

The court reviewed the Idaho de 
cisions and upheld the lower court's 
finding for the plaintiff that the 
death resulted from accidental means 
and was within the Double Indem- 
nity provision. 

New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Appellant vs. Wilson, Ap- 
pellee. United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit No. 
12,227. Nov. 21, 1949. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 36. 

Counsel : 

J. L. Eberle, B. S. Varian, Dale 
©. Morgan, Boise, Idaho, for 
Appellant. 

B. W. Davis, Pocatello, Idaho, 
for Appellee. 
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GROUP LIFE 


New Book 


HE volume “An Analysis of 
i Gon Life Insurance’ by 
Davis W. Gregg, recently published 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, is an important 
addition to insurance literature. It 
is the first real analysis in book form 
of the field of group life insurance, 
and although it is directly concerned 
only with group life insurance it 
should be valuable in giving the 
reader an insight into the principles, 
practices and problems of all the 
mass coverages now provided by the 
institution of insurance. 

The volume should be helpful to 
the actuary, the underwriter, the 
field man and to any student of the 
business in giving a new compre- 
hension of the fundamental nature 
of group insurance. The principles 
outlined on such basic subjects as 
group selection, marketing, rating 
and distribution of surplus will add 
to an understanding of this im- 
portant coverage. 


Cost Structure 


The analysis of the cost structure 
of group life insurance indicates the 
various sources of economy in the 
group method. The rates of mor- 
tality experienced in group are com- 
pared to ordinary insurance and a 
statistical analysis of the relative ex- 
penses of writing the two types of 
life insurance is presented. 

The reader will also find two 
complete chapters pertaining to the 
group life master contract and cer- 
tificate. Each is analyzed clause by 
clause and particular reference is 
made to the new standard provisions 
recommended in the Commissioners’ 
Model Bill of 1946. Complete speci- 
men contracts are contained in the 
appendices. 

The chapters on distribution con- 
tain an interesting description of 
marketing aspects peculiar to group 
life insurance, a detailed picture of 
the functions of the group repre- 
sentative and of the techniques of 
installing a group plan, a description 
of the agent’s compensation basis, 
and an analysis of the administra- 
tion of a group plan by the insurer 
and by the insured. 
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tha #euchor te Windward 


There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in ‘‘an anchor to windward."’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 


Brokerage Business Accepted 
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The subjects of selection of risks, 
premium rates, reserves and reinsur- 
ance are each assigned a chapter for 
treatment. The discussion of rates 
and premiums contains a thorough 
analysis of the derivation of group 
life rates for standard and sub- 
standard risks and of the sources of 
group surplus and distribution of 
dividends. 

The author outlines a number of 
discernible trends and current prob- 
lems in the field such as the develop- 
ment of group permanent coverages, 
the use of group insurance in col- 
lective bargaining, the extension of 
group principles to ever-broader 
groups, the costs of group conver- 
sions, problems to be considered by 
a life company in entering the group 
field and the problems involved in 
continuing insurance on retired em- 
ployees. 

The appendices of the volume con- 
tain the 1918 and 1946 Insurance 
Commissioners’ Definitions and 
Standard Provisions, provisions of 
the typical master contract and cer- 
tificate (both contributory and non- 
contributory ), group life application 
forms and settlement option pro- 
visions. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is also included. 

The author, Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
is a graduate of the University of 
Texas and of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is a former fellow 
of The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education. He served 


ice Hall 





as a professor of insurance at Ohio 
State University and Stanford Uni- 
versity and is presently Assistant 
Dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. His book has 
been published under the auspices of 
the Huebner Foundation. 

Copies available at $3.75 from 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Penna. 


DON'T SELL ME INSURANCE! 


Don’t sell me insurance! 

Sell me freedom from doubt 
That my family will manage 
When I’m not about. 


Don’t sell me insurance! 
Sell me clothing instead, 
And a home for my family, 
And butter and bread. 


Don’t sell me insurance! 

Sell me those college years 
That will give to my children 
The chance that is theirs. 


Don’t sell me insurance! 
Sell me fish pole and gun 
So I'll spend my old age 
Not at work but at fun. 


Don’t sell me insurance— 
Please, don’t even try! 
But all of the others 

I’m anxious to buy. 


—Agents’ Bulletin, Atlantic Currents 
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$97,140,972.00 


Paid to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
$10,299,368.88 
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HOM 
FIELD APP 


Aetna Life: Louis W. Sechtman, Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in New 
York City, has been named Chairman of 
the Life Insurance Agencies Division of 
the 1950 Red Cross Fund campaign. This 
campaign gets under way March 1. 


x** 


Agency Management Association: 
Constance M. Twitchell, with the Associ- 
ation for 18 years and most recently 
Assistant Director of the Research Divi- 
sion, has been appointed to 
Director. 

The La Prevoyance Sociale of Brussels, 
Belgium has been elected to membership. 


Associate 


2 @ & 


American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers: The Annual Report covering the 
year 1949 has recently been published. 
This is the complete story of the accom- 
plishments for the past year and it is 
truly surprising how these accomplish- 
ments increase from year to year. 


xxewr 


American National: New paid busi- 
ness for January, 1950 totaled $50,075,399, 
representing a gain of $8,000,000 over the 
same month in 1949. 


a = 2 


Bankers Life (lowa): Henry M. Lively, 
in the business since 1946, and with the 
company since 1947, has been named 
Manager in Dallas, Texas, where he 
succeeds Jack Cantrell, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 


=e & 


Berkshire Life: Stanley C. Newton, in 
the business since 1942 and with the 
company since 1944, most recently a Gen- 
eral Agent in Worcester, Mass., has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies at the home office. 


xkk 


Business Men's Assurance: Four new 
Managers have recently been named: 
James A. Harp, with the company since 
1939, to Manager at Dallas, Texas; 
Herbert A. Quist to Manager of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Mr. Quist joined 
the company in 1941. Ray B. Dickerson, 
District Manager in Los Angeles since 
1947 and with the company since 1930, 
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was named Manager in that community. 
O. K. Johnson (1926) has been named 
Manager of the iouie established Sioux 
City, lowa branch office. 


x*e 


Colonial Life: Nicholas Van Steyn, with 
the company since 1925, has been pro- 
moted to field managership of the Cam- 
den, N. J. office. At the same time John 
Ganeo (1941) was advanced in a similar 


capacity to the East Liberty, Pa. branch 
office. 


eo -= 


Continental American: Solomon Scho- 
enberg, C.L.U. has been named general 
agent for the company in New York City, 
where he succeeds Max J. Hancel, who is 
retiring. Mr. Schoenberg entered the 
business in 1932 and prior to joining the 
Continental American he was supervisor 
of preliminary training of the Solomon 
Huber Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

\ few people live to collect the pro- 
ceeds on an Ordinary Life policy matur- 
ing at age 96. When the agent who wrote 
the policy is still around to deliver the 
proceeds then it is definitely news. On 
January 15, 1914, Albert M. Walls, rep- 
resenting the company, wrote an Ordinary 
Life policy on the life of Joseph Y. 
Gunby. On January 5 last, Mr. Gunby 
observed his 96th birthday and Mr. 
Walls, who is now 80, had the distinction 
of paying the proceeds. 
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Diamond Life Bulletin: Abner Thorp, 
Jr., founder and managing editor since 
1918, retired at the end of last month 
under the National Underwriter Com- 
pany’s retirement plan. H. P. Graven- 
gaard, a Vice President of the National 
Underwriter, was named his successor, 
while H. E. St. Clair was promoted from 
associate to editor of the Bulletin. 
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Equitable Society: At the Mid-Winter 
Convention of the Agency Officers and 
Managers of the Field Organization, a 
resolution was passed condemning the 
“retroactive raid on the funds of policy- 
holders.” This resolution dealt with the 
proposed “stop gap” legislation to tax life 
insurance companies retroactively for the 
years 1947, 1948 and 1949. Copies of the 
resolution were sent to members of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, President, will 
serve as National Chairman for the 
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seventh annual campaign of the United 
Negro College Fund. Thomas A. Morgan, 
President and Board Chairman of the 
Sperry Corporation, is Chairman of the 
Fund’s Board of Directors. 


xk 


Equitable Life of lowa: The following 
general agency appointments ar been 
announced: J. R. Townsend, CL 
at Indianapolis (see February Like News 
for an article by him); C. H. Everett, 
C.L.U. (1936), at St. Louis, Mo. and 
L. M. Garner (1946) in Memphis, Tenn. 
succeeding Mr. Everett. 


xk * 


Estates and Taxes: Samuel S. Saiber, 
Esq., associated with Samuel J. Foosaner 
of Newark, N. has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Taxation 
of the House of Assembly of the New 
Jersey Legislature. Mr. Saibar was 
elected in November, 1949. 

Readers of this magazine will remember 
the many articles which have been au- 
thored by Mr. Foosaner dealing with 
estates and taxes that have appeared in 
these columns. It is pleasant to know that 
at least in one State Legislature they have 
a man who really knows something about 
estates and taxes. 


x «tk 


Franklin Life: /. Hampton Hoult, C.L.U. 
and in the business 4%4 years with the 
New York Life Insurance Company, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Dayton, Ohio. 

Walker Word, in the business since 
1935 with the National Life of Vermont 
and Mutual Life of New York, has been 
named General Agent for the company at 
Athens, Georgia. 

William J. Rankin, formerly with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Caldwell, Idaho. 


be 


General American: Frank P. Asche- 
meyer, Associate General Counsel, has 
been appointed to the Missouri Supreme 
Court as commissioner. This is in effect 
an honorary job since the commissioners 
do not vote but do write opinions and 
receive the same compensation as Judges. 
a Aschemeyer’s term will expire April, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Grect-West Life: C. C. Martin, with 
the company since 1932, and J. B. Nettel- 
field, C.L.U. (1935) have been promoted 
to Superintendents of Agencies. Mr. 
Martin will direct agencies in Eastern 
Canada and the state of Michigan, with 
headquarters in Toronto, while Mr. 
Nettelfield will handle Western Canada 
and a portion of the United States from 
the home office in Winnipeg. 

H. Kilvert, with the company since 
1937, has been transferred as Manager 
from Kingston, Ontario to Toronto Bloor 
Street Branch. J. Leslie Thirlwell (1941), 
formerly Agency Assistant in the home 
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office, has been named his successor in 
Kingston. 
Gordon T. company 
since 1946 and most recently supervisor 
in the Halifax Branch, has been pro- 


Rollo, with the 


moted to agency assistant at the home 
office. 
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Guardian Life: James A. McLain, Pres- 
ident, who began his life insurance career 
as an agent, was given a_ testimonial 
luncheon on January 9 last in observance 
of his 30th year with the company. 

Peter P. Springer, with the company 
since 1943, has been named manager of 
the Davenport, lowa Agency where he 
succeeds Joseph J. Hilbe, retiring. 


xk * 


Home Life: Eugene C. Kelly, who joined 
the company more than 20 years ago and 
most recently was Manager of Agencies, 
has been promoted to Assistant Vice 
President. 

In the February edition, a portion of 
the Appointments was inadvertently listed 
under the Great-West Life. The last 
paragraph “William E. Hoose (1937), 
Donald R. Morganson (1941), and James 
M. Schenkel (1936) have been named 
Assistant Superintendent of Mortgages, 
Assistant Counsel and Assistant Actuary, 
respectively” should have been listed un 
der Home Life. 


=x 2 
John Hancock: William W. Wray, 
C.L.U., and with the company since 1935, 


has been named an Agency Assistant in 
the General Agency Department of the 
home office. He was formerly Assistant 
General Agent at the Charleston, W. Va. 
Agency. 

Dr. Joseph L. Tanzey, a graduate of 
Harvard Medical School, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Medical Director. 

Mrs. Romaine Bohlmann, an agent of 
the company in the bora R. Erickson 
General Agency in Buffalo, N. Y., has 
the distinction of being the only woman 
in a class of 57 insurance agents now 
studying at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. She has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer of that basic life insurance marketing 
class. 

Charles J. Diman, Vice President, who 
recently completed 50 years of service 
with the company, has retired. When he 
started at age 15 the company had fewer 
than 100 employees, while during his 
tenure he saw the home office staff en- 
larged to fifty times that size. 


x *k * 


Kansas City Life: Maurice R. Smith, 
in the business some 30 years and with 
the company since 1939, has been pro- 
moted to regional supervisor in charge of 
Eastern Kansas, with pean rs at 391 
Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. At the same time Bush W’. Hensley, 
in the business 15 years and with the com- 
pany since 1946, was named his successor 
as regional supervisor for the North- 
eastern Agencies of the company. 
Thomas M. Wilson, who joined the 
company in 1945 and most recently has 
been Associate General Agent of the J. 


T. Allen Agency, has: been named Super- 
visor of the company’s field training de- 
partment. 





Arthur Lindquist, in the business sey. 
eral years with the Occidental | ife of 
California, has been named General \ gent 
for the state of Montana with 1ead- 
quarters in Great Falls. 


xk * 


Life of Virginia: Robert W. 
with the company since 1933 and most 
recently Assistant Vice President, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Weekly Premium Agency in Norfolk. 
Virginia, succeeding his brother Jesse § 
McWilliams, retiring after 27 
service. 

At the same time, J. Ewing Walkey 
(1946), most recently a traveling inspec 
tor, was named Agency Supervisor in the 
home office. 


MecWill ams, 


years oft 





x & 


The Maccabees: //arold DeMian, jy 
the business over 20 years and most re- 
cently Brokerage Manager for the Metro 
politan, New York City office, has been 
named Manager of the newly established 
Newark, N. J. office with headquarters at 
9-15 Clinton Street. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: V. S. 
General Agent for the company in Fort 
Worth, Texas since 1936, and G. H 
Vichalk, Supervisor, have formed a new 
General Agency under the name of Long 


abaugh & Michalk. 


Longabaugh 


a. wR 


Manufacturers Life: RK. A. Sanderson 
with the company since 1929 and_for- 
merly Acting Manager for the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State in South Africa, 
has been appointed Manager of that terri- 
tory. At the same time the following 
were named District Managers: B. T 
Chambers (1925) at Bristol, England; 
R. S. Greenhalgh (1942) in East London, 
South Africa; J. C. B. Perkins (1945) in 
Nottingham, England and C. B. Barton in 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Prior to 
joining the company, Mr. Barton spent 
24 years in the business. 


x *k * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Desmond J. 
Lizotte, in the business since 1945 and 


with the company 
named General Agent in Newark, N. J. 
where he succeeds Charles W. Mercer, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 
At the same time, Ronald R. Reader, with 
the company since 1945, has been named 
Mr. Lizotte’s successor as general agent 
at Lawrence, Mass. 


since 1948, has been 


xk 


Metropolitan Life: Russell G. Demarest 
with the company since 1916 and an 
authority on the underwriting of indus- 
trial business, has been named an officer 
with the title of Assistant Vice President. 

The following have been named Man- 
agers of the communities indicated: Ar 
mand A. Audet, Radcliffe district in 
soston; Herman R. Casdorph, Lakewood 
district in Cleveland; Herbert W. Gerrity, 
Harrison, Indiana; Charles J. Kortman, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Frank C. Nicosia, 
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Fillmore, N. Y.; Norbert P. Moran, 
Muncie, Ind.; John L. Morrow, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Elbert Z. Ponder, Oswego, 
N. Y.; Charles F. Schultz, Cortland, N. 
Y. and James P. Syme, Wheeling, W. Va. 


x «re 


Midland Mutual: Herman O. Tice, 
C.L.U. has been named General Agent 
of the Home Office Agency, effective 
April 1 next, at which time he will suc- 
ceed Herman P. Jeffers, resigning after 
4314 years as general agent. 


a 


Minnesota Mutual: The company has 
announced two changes in its Agency De- 
partment: Max Goken, Agency Super- 
visor, has been promoted to Superin- 
tendent of Agencies and will be handling 
the recruiting within agencies. William J. 
Hadlich, Assistant Superintendent oi 
Agencies, becomes Superintendent of 
Agencies in charge of the laboratory 
testing of sale tools. 

Dihl H. Lucas, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies since 1948, now will be in charge of 
the recruiting and training of General 
Agents. 

Vernon B. Murrow, in the business 
since 1941 and with the company since 
1946, has been named general agent in 
Topeka, Kansas succeeding the late Claude 
Tucker. The agency is located at 719 
National Bank of Topeka Building. 


x RR 


Mutual Benefit: Jolin J. Mulder, Jr. 
C.L.U., who joined the company in 1939 
and is currently Agency Manager of the 
sruce Parsons Agency in Chicago, was 
awarded the newly established “Builders 
Trophy” for 1949. This award goes to the 
man engaged in supervisory management 
who accomplishes the most outstanding 
results in organization building. 


x* * 


Northwestern Mutual: Dr. Gamber F. 
Tegtmeyer, with the company since 1936, 
has been named Medical Director, in 
which capacity he succeeds Dr. David E. 
WW’. Wenstrand, retired. 

William C. Roeder, with the company 
since 1940 and a district agent since 1943, 
has been promoted to Assistant Director 
of Agencies at the home office. 


x «x 


Olympic National Life: Harry L. Shaw 
has been elected Vice President of the 
company. 

x*kk 


Pacific Mutual: P. P. Burnette, with 


the company 21 years, has been named 
General Agent in Norfolk, Va. 


xk * 


Pacific National Life: C. Gale Baker, 
with the company since 1930 and cur- 
rently General Agent in Boise, Idaho, is 
his company’s first representative to qual- 
ify for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


OBLIGATIONS 


+ Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1950 
Taxes payable in 1950 


Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 


All other obligations 


Total obligations 
Capital stock 
¢ Contingency funds 


$ 6,000,000 
21,411,000 
30,793,739 

Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 


Surplus 


Total 


t These figures shown in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Tennessee state- 
ments differ slightly because of technicalities in the laws of those states. 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 
On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $92,973,544) 


Real estate (including $2,999,487 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyholders 
Bank deposits and cash 


Other assets , 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on in- 
vestments, etc. 


Total assets 
@ 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1949 $3,181,501,590 


$617,276,424 


59,250,987 
3,008,363 
4,231,880 


15,000,000 
2,123,747 
$700,891,401 


58,204,739 
$759,096, 140 


$413,231,974 
19,213,630 
272,737,726 


11,643,527 
15,588,593 
10,591,465 
16,089,225 


$759,096, 140 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 














Field Appointments—Continued 


Paul Revere Life: Carl A. Hess, in the 
business for 17 years with different com- 
panies, has been named Field Supervisor. 

T. M. Rea, in the business since 1931, 
has been named Manager for the com- 
pany in Dallas, Texas, where he suc- 
ceeds Charles B. McKenzie, who re- 
linquished that post to devote his full 
time to the company’s expanding state- 
wide operations. He is superintendent of 
agencies for the company in Texas. It 
was also announced that Wendell W. 
Simpson, in the business some years, will 
establish a new general agency for the 
company at Waco, Texas. 


Leonard B. Swaffard, with the com- 
pany since 1941, has been named General 
Agent at Yakima, Wash. In this capacity 
he succeeds Clyde W. Willis, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 

Farley Wells, with the company 
since 1946 and most recently a district 
manager in Virginia, has been named 
general agent in Atlanta, Georgia, where 
he succeeds James C. Richardson, re- 
signed because of ill health. 


xk * 


Phoenix Mutual: Albert J. Woodward, 


with the company since 1941 and most 
recently a Supervisor of Agencies, has 
been named Manager of the Providence, 
R. I. Agency where he succeeds Otis L. 


BANKERS LIFE 
of NEBRASKA 


bra Medial Company 


On January 1, 1950 Bankers Life of 
Nebraska began operation as a Mutual 
Company thus completing the Mutualiza- 
tion plan begun in January, 1941. 


We believe that as a Mutual Company, 
building upon the strong foundation of 
sound and progressive growth during our 
sixty-three year history, this Company will 
take an increasingly important part in the 
promotion and distribution of the benefits 
of life insurance to the American public. 


HOME OFFICE—LINCOLN 


Dickinson, retiring after 26 years of sery. 
ice but who is continuing as Consulting 
Manager. 

xk 


Postal Life: Lewis Weisberg, in the busi. 
ness over 17 years, has been named gen. 
eral agent for Albany, New York and 
vicinity, with offices at 516 Broadway, 


x** 


Prudential: Ralph J. Hasbrouck (1931) 
and Thomas Allsopp, II, (1939) have been 
named Assistants to Robert M. Green and 
will assist in the development of the Ca- 
nadian Department of the company. 

Ramon _A. Connor, with the company 
since 1927, has been named head of the 
District No. 1 office at Scranton, Pa, 
succeeding Denis J. Kelleher, retiring 
after 39 years. 

Harry S. Greene (1940) has been 
named to head the Richmond, Virginia 
Agency where he succeeds the late Lewis 
F. Montgomery. At the same time Clifton 
H. Robertson (1933) will be Manager of 
the Agency at Roanoke, Virginia. Both 
of these agencies will handle Ordinary 
and Group insurance. 

David D. West, with the company since 
1942, has been named Manager at Harris- 
burg, Pa. where he succeeds Mr. Greene. 
Alan A. Reed, in the business since 1944 
and with the company since 1945, most 
recently assistant manager at Binghamton, 
has been named Mr. West’s successor at 
that post. 


x ** 


The Travelers: S. Gwyn Dulaney (1927) 
and John R. Haley (1921) have been pro- 
moted to Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Group Depart- 
ment. At the same time Harold E. Lind- 
berg (1918) was named assistant auditor. 

The following have been appointed Man- 
agers for the Life, Accident and Group 
Department of the company in the cities 
specified : 

Chalmer C. Cox (1929) in Newark, 
N. J. succeeding George T. Stout, retired; 
Harry O. Anderson (1928), Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Cyril J. Kane (1943), Providence, 
R. I. and Hermon N. Herrick (1944), to 
Springfield, Mass., where he succeeds 
Malcolm H. Foskit, who has been named 
Agency Assistant in the home office. 


x xs 


Union Mutual: James M. Voss, with the 
company since 1940, has been named Man- 
ager of the Boston Agency. In this capac- 
ity he succeeds Hugh L. Walker, resigned, 
but who is continuing as a personal pro- 
ducer. 


x ef WF 


United States Life: Fred O. Becher, 
Jr. and Walter R. Zerbst, the former 
Group Sales Manager and the latter 
Agency Secretary, have been designated 
officers of the company. 


xk 


Volunteer State Life: 7. B. Harrison, 
in the business several years and formerly 
Executive Vice President of the Standard 
Life of Mississippi, has been named Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 
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PRBOUT MOST COMPANIE 


See what the other fellow is selling in 1950! The 
Compend tells you most about his policies . . . more 
than any single book in print. 


@eGives you all the latest, newest facts you need for 
sales-clinching comparisons .. . helps keep your best 
foot forward in any competition. But —here’s a 
WARNING — using misleading, outdated facts can # 
kill sales! Get the new, up-to-the-minute 1950 book! 4 


Prices: 1 or 2 books . .. $3.50 ea.; 3, 4 or 5... $3.15 ead 
6 or more .. . $2.80 ea. c 


P THE SUPER-SHORTCUT FOR => 
‘ PROGRAMMING! 


8 All the actual facts and figures you need for programming. 

. Allin one place—in one book—are; Options Since 1900—-Com- 
pany Practices—Basic Tables. Your programming can be — 
fast, easy and accurate in 1950... 
So comaliae and easy-to-use that agents and companies refer 
to Settlement Options for convenient information even on 
their own policies. Includes all changes and new provisions 
made since date of original issue of policies. 

Prices: 1 or 2 books . . . $4.00 ea.: 


< THE MAGAZINE OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 


@ A new magazine with an old reputation. The body and bone of the 
, new Courant is successful sales methods . . . developed and reported 
wig tS eek Sh - by leading salesmen in every corner of the 
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' 


; 
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country. The theme of every issue of the new 
Courant is how to sell more life insurance. 


. l-year subscription, $4.00 ($5.00 in Canada) 
“$ 2-year subscription, $6.00 ($8.00 in Canada) 
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BRITISH INVESTMENT TRENDS—from page 13 
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gest themselves. It is therefore exceedingly difficult, if 
not quite impossible, to get any clear indication of what 
course individual offices took. But if it be assumed that 
the 1947 totals of British Government securities jp. 


cluded no guaranteed stocks, which probably is not far most 0 
from the mark, those totals can be compared with the being 
1948 totals of British Government stock, excluding guar- 8.2 m 
anteed stocks in the case of the majority of offices where Britist 
the latter are separately shown, and this comparison very ¢ 
yields some interesting results. teen d 
increa 
2. Th 
Guaranteed Stocks in the 
? - 4 . naturt 

Of the 37 offices in the list which show guaranteed 

stocks separately, 26 appear as holding less non-guaran- 

teed British Government stocks at the end of 1948 than 
the total British Government securities held at the end In 
of 1947. Apparently therefore part of the 1947 holdings and ¢ 

was disposed of by sale or was redeemed during 1948. this 

Moreover, in a majority of offices the amount disposed three 
of seems to have been large, and as a fairly general rule heats 
a large percentage disposed of corresponds to a large per- Agre 
centage of guaranteed stocks held at the end of 1948, close 
and a small percentage disposed of to a small per- being 
centage of guaranteed holdings. There are, however, nine 
some interesting exceptions. Thus one office is shown as — 
holding no guaranteed stocks at all. As its holdings in ae 
Debentures, Preference and Ordinaries at the end of tide 
1947 were comparatively large it seems a fairly safe at le 
assumption that it would have held a substantial amount cem 
of guaranteed stocks at the end of 1948 if it had not “" 
taken steps to avoid this either by sale of guaranteed we 
stocks after they were received or in other ways. In one and 
office some £6,000,000 Transport and Electricity hold- — 
ings shown at the end of 1947 as on the point of being a 
sh 


exchanged for guaranteed stocks seems to be represented 
at the end of 1948 by substantially less than £1,000,000 
guaranteed stock, and holdings in non-guaranteed secur- 
ities very substantially increased. Very much the same 
movements appear in one other office, where approxi- 


re 
mately £1,000,000 stock shown at the end of 1947 as on x 
the point of being exchanged for guaranteed stock is alr 
represented at the end of 1948 by approximately £200,- bu 
000 guaranteed stock, and holdings of British Govern- eig 
ment non-guaranteed have increased by a substantial we 
percentage. Of the eleven offices in the list in which ov 
holdings of non-guaranteed British Government securi- 8. 
ties increased during the year, the increase in one case th 
was very small, in one case really large and in the others to 
substantial. er 
To pry into these figures in this way is, however, e\ 
mainly interesting as suggesting what may have hap- 1. 
pened. Part of the picture only is revealed and one is d 
left in doubt as to what the other part may be. Even b 
where there are indications of the probable nature of the a 
missing part it seems unwise to trust to them. Perhaps, v 
therefore, all that can safely be concluded is that in most 
offices substantial amounts of non-guaranteed stocks v 
were got rid of during 1948, but that the practice of V 
offices in this respect, as also in respect to what was ‘ 
\ 


done with guaranteed stocks when received, varied 
widely. 
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As the graph shows, the slight upward trend in mort- 
gages which began in 1946, continued, and was accentu- 
ated during 1948. Only 20 of the 43 offices in the list, 
however, actually showed increases in this category and 
most of the increases were small, only eleven of them 
being over unity and only four over 2. The increase of 
8.2 mentioned above as compensating a decrease in 
British Government securities in one office stands out 
very clearly, therefore, from all the others. The nine- 
teen decreases in this category are even smaller than the 
increases, only three being over unity and only one over 
2. The largest was 3.7 and occurred in an office which 
in the past has shown a partiality for investments of this 
nature, the fall being from 19.2 to 15.5. 


Debentures 


In debentures not only was the all-over trend sharply 
and decidedly downwards but to a greater or less extent 
this held good in nearly every individual office, only 
three out of forty-three showing increases. The de- 
creases numbered thirty-nine, varying from 0.1 to 6.9. 


Agreement in the experience of individual offices is | 


closer here than in other categories, most of the decreases 
being about the same size, twenty-five greater than 2, 
nineteen over 3, and seven over 5. The three increases 
were 1.0, 0.1 and 0.4, and would have been comparatively 
insignificant had they not occurred in a year when the 





| 


| 


| 


tide had set so decidedly in the opposite direction. In| 


at least one of the three offices, however, the 1947 per- 
centage may have been unduly depressed because of the 
way stocks about to be nationalised were shown in the 
accounts. This may have happened also in the Preference 
and Ordinary categories. For this reason where de- 
creases are shown in 1948 they may appear smaller than 
they really were, and conversely where increases are 
shown they may have been somewhat exaggerated. 


Preference and Ordinaries 


The downward over-all trend in Preference was less 
pronounced than in Debentures but still decidedly pro- 
nounced. Individually—that is, by numbers—it was 
almost the same, as there were only four increases, all 
but one of which (4.0) were very small, against thirty- 
eight decreases ranging from 0.1 to 8.0. Fifteen of these 
were more than 2.0, eleven over 3, five over 4 and four 
over 5. The case of the office showing the decrease of 
8.0 is specially interesting. It had an increase of no less 
than 20.1 in British Government securities (from 10.5 
to 30.6) accompanied by decreases in debentures, prefer- 
ence and ordinaries aggregating 15.7. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease in British Government securities of 
12.5 in 1947 accompanied by substantial increases in 
debentures, preference and ordinaries, which would not 
be inconsistent with the purchase during 1947 of stocks 
about to be nationalised before the terms of the exchange 
were known, in the expectation of some capital profit. 

The over-all trend in ordinaries continued the up- 
ward course of recent years though the rate of increase 
was slowed down almost to a standstill. Individually 
only sixteen offices showed increases, against which there 
were twenty-six decreases. Most of the movements in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Except where fire and generall 
business is a minor interest, the! 
companies listed include only; 
those companies which show life: 
funds separately invested. " 
total given is the Life Balance’ 
Sheet total, not merely the Lie 
und. 

(Approximate total £2,136,190,000.| 
Increase £120,831,000.) | 
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Prudential, £534,966,746 (All A/cs)x, 





Pearl ,£172,999,851 (all A/cs.)x 





Legal &Gen.,£1 13,259,451 (allA/cs.)x| 
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Refuge £107,654,483 | 





Co-operative, £88,539,278(allA /cs.)x 





Royal London, £82,590,034 





Norwich Union, £72,250,116 





Sun Life, £70,917,136 
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Standard, £63,674,131 





Britannic, £62,871 ,375 





Scottish Widows, £50,077,521 





North Brit, & Merc., £48,221 ,308 





London & Manchester, £38,442,766 





Commercial Union, £38,132,909 





Royal, £36,455,440 
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London Life, £33,397,900 
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Eagle Star, £32,299,777 





Equity & Law, £32,022,591 








| 
U.K. Provident, £31,836,354 | 
Scottish Provident, £27,266,243 | 





Phoenix, £25,419,308 








Wesleyan & General, £25,256,280 | 
Alliance, £25,242,118 





Royal Exchange, £22,181,130 





=| Friends’ Provident, £22,112,605 





| 
| 


Scottish Amicable, £21,261,144 





,—o| Atlas, £20,695,187 








GH Clerical,Medical &Gen.,£20,408,015 


Equitable, £20,669,467 | 
| 





Provident Mutual, £17,949,868 | 
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‘Liv. & London & Globe,£17,482, 





Yorkshire, £17,079,339/ 





National Provident, £16,286,475 





London Assurance, £14,722,887 





Scottish Equitable, £14,707,407 





Gresham, £14,609,367 





Law Union & Rock, £13,478,194 





Guardian, £13,284,881 





Northern, £12,614,370 
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Scottish Life, £11,771,943 





National Mutual Life, £10,873,162 





Scottish Temperance, £10,397,135 





Life Assoc. of Scotland, £9,811,291 
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BRITISH INVESTMENT TRENDS—Continued 


both directions were very small, seldom as much as unity, 
but four increases and also four of the decreases were 
over 2. The largest increases were 4.7 and 4.3 and the 
two largest decreases 4.2 and 3.0. 


Property 


Though in the aggregate it can still be said to be of 
minor importance judged by the proportion of funds so 
invested, “Property and Rent Charges” has in recent 
years been one of the most interesting categories, prin- 
cipally because of the way four of the offices have been 
steadily increasing their holdings in it. The largest per- 
centage holding in it of an individual office at the end of 
1948 was 28.0. In 1929 the percentage in the same of- 
fice was 13.8. In 1938 it had increased to 17.5 and by 
1943 to 18.9. Since then it has been annually as follows : 
22.6, 21.9, 25.8, 26.2, and 28.0. The rate of increase in 
the three other offices was even more rapid, though the 
current percentages in all three are still substantially 
lower than the last above recorded. In one the percentage 
since and including 1929 has been as follows : 1929—2.2; 
1938—4.9; 1943—4.5; 1944—4.5; 1945—6.6; 1946— 
10.3; 1947—14.1; 1948—17.1. In the other two the 
percentage has risen from 3.6 in 1939 to 3.4 in 1948, and 
from 2.5 to 8.6 respectively. It is noteworthy that these 
increases have taken place since the policy of cheap 
managed money was introduced. As a hedge against 
inflation, theoretically at least, property holdings should 
prove effective ; but if values are never to be written up 


More Sales 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing _ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 









SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, p/us the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
_ ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 























PRICES 

OE SE, 53a nash dud ean acthcaskeee Net, $4.00 each 

Se Rg OE Bi od Ged bE eer wesens 10% disc., or 3.60 each 

tee itt. EPEAT LER etre 20% disc., or 3.20 each 
Be RMS SESS SSSA SRSEE SRO Nga, 
t TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 H 
; Send—————Copies of Settlement Options right away. ' 
‘ 
. Name a 
‘ Company ; 
; Street 1 
a City Zone State ' 
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the protection afforded would seem to be rather nega. 
tive in character. 


In conclusion some remarks of a more general nature 
may not be out of place. Ever since the conclusion of 
the war the dangerous economic position of this coup. 
try, as the result of the terrific strain it had to bear dur. 
ing the war years, has been a common topic. Few px ople, 
however, realised the true nature of the danger, nor its 
extent and the speed of its approach. Institutional in- 
vestors must, however, have been aware of these things, 
and as the time drew near when the long-foretold “crash” 
might more immediately be expected a certain reluctance 
to invest at all was, we believe, here and there noticeable. 
This was especially so towards the end of 1948. There 
is, however, nothing in the figures appearing in our chart 
to indicate that this had any substantial consequences, 
Indeed in spite of the disturbances caused by nationalisa- 
tion, which deflected trends, it is reasonable to draw 
the conclusion that during 1948 the policy of investing in 
ordinary stocks continued with little abatement ad cash 
in hand at the end of the year was in no case markedly 
greater than twelve months earlier ; in many offices in- 
deed it was less. In recent months, however, a change 
has come over the scene. Attention has recently been 
more closely focussed on the country’s economic danger 
which has been admitted by the Government to be very 
serious and imminent, and the collapse of Stock Ex- 
change prices so long foretold has, in part at least, oc- 
curred. Devaluation of the £ so long resisted by the 
Government has at last been conceded and the way made 
easier for better progress towards recovery, IF. That if, 
however, is very large indeed. Unless wages, salaries 
and other manufacturing costs (excluding raw materials, 
about which little probably can be done) can be pre- 
vented from rising in face of the rising cost of living, we 
may soon find ourselves in a much worse predicament 
than before. At the moment of writing the indications 
do not seem encouraging ; but there is still time to retrieve 
the situation by vigorous and courageous action. Such 
action would, however, be deeply resented by those who 
still do not believe it to be necessary, and with a General 
Election in the offing one would hardly stake much on the 
probability of it being taken. Unfortunately the date at 
which this survey has to be prepared precludes any 
chance of seeing how offices have been reacting to these 
conditions. When the accounts for 1949 are available 
and chairmen have made their speeches at annual meet- 
ings we should know more about it. Until then we must 
endeavor to be patient. 


It would not be right to close this survey without 
reference to the economic talks which took place in 
Washington in September, though little more can be 
said about them than that the imminence of the danger 
seems to have been made less, and the long term outleok 
somewhat improved. It is difficult to appraise the possi- 
bilities attaching to the various proposals. About one, 
however, it would seem safe to comment: if United 
States investors are going to be attracted to invest money 
in this country by the Government’s policy of nationalisa- 


tion they are not the same kind of Americans we used 
to know. 


From The Review—London. 
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Nces, 
lisa- BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE | contracts issued are decreasing term, level term and 
lraw accident and health, all of which are written on a non- 
g in : : participating basis. Age limits are between 18 and 65. 
cash Executive Promotions All of the risks accepted are reinsured 100% by the 
edly At the meeting of the board of directors of the Busi- Security Life & Accident Company, Denver, Colorado. 
S in- ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri, The officers of the company are: President, Ray F. 
ange five new officers were elected. H. C. Pogue, who joined | Grohne; vice presidents, C. Bosworth, Jr., J. Herbert 
been the company in 1938 to head the Group Department, | Hollister, H. Reginald Platts, Jack O. Robinson ; sec- 
iger was elected vice president in charge of that division; | Tetary, Horace B. Holmes ; treasurer, James S. Rice; 
very D. B. Alport (1922), most recently assistant secretary, medical director, Dale M. Atkins. ; 
Ex. was elected vice president in charge of underwriting. The board of directors consists of Allen J. Lefferdink, 
, OC Mr. Alport has been very active in the Institute of chairman, Ray F. Grohne, Horace B. Holmes, James 
the Home Office Underwriters and the Health and Accident | 5- Rice and Jack O. Robinson. 
nade Underwriters Conference. 
at if, William D. Grant, son of chairman of the board W. T. 
aries Grant, joined the company in 1945. In 1947 he was 
als, named reinsurance secretary, and at the recent meeting COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
pre- became assistant vice president. Jack R. Morris (1932) 
, we has been director of publicity since 1947 and was pro- ; s 
nent moted to director of public relations. He is a past sec- Mitcheltree President 
ions retary of the Life Insurance Advertisers’ Association. The Board of Directors of the Columbus Mutual Life 
ieve Lawrence Leupold, with the company since 1930, was | Insurance Company, Ohio, in January elected Carl 
uch also promoted to assistant secretary. Mitcheltree President of the Company to succeed Dan- 
who Kenneth A. Spencer (chemicals) and George L.| forth E. Ball who was elected President Emeritus after 
eral Gordon, general counsel for the company, have been | 39 years of active service. Ray A. Clark, Controller, 
the elected to the board of directors. was elected Secretary to succeed Mr. Mitcheltree. 
e at Mr. Mitcheltree came to the Columbus Mutual in 
any 1917 as Actuary when the Company had only ten mil- 
hese , | lions of insurance in force and slightly more than one 
able COLORADO CREDIT LIFE million of assets. During his 33 years of service he has 
eet- been primarily responsible for the development of all 
1ust Home Office operations required in the growth of the 
New Company Company from ten millions to two hundred and fifty 
out The Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Allen Building, | millions of insurance and from one mililon to seventy- 
, in Boulder, Colorado was incorporated under the laws of eight millions of assets. He was elected Assistant Sec- 
na Colorado June 6, 1949 and was licensed and commenced | retary and Actuary in 1924, Secretary and Actuary in 
ver operations January 20, 1950. The capital stock of $100,- 1930 and became Vice President and Secretary in 1933, 
nal 000, par value $1.00 per share, was sold at twice par holding this office until the present time. 
aes to produce a surplus of $100,000, of which $60,000 was 
wil paid in cash and $40,000 in notes. There were no Clark Promoted 
ted organization expenses and the stock was sold without 
new commission or other sales expense. R. A. Clark came to the company in 1947 as Con- 
* Although its charter permits the writing of all types | troller. He spent seven years in the Actuarial Depart- 
iol of life, health and accident insurance, the company is | ment of the American United Insurance Company of 
confining its activities to credit insurance on the lives of | Indianapolis, Indiana and five years with Haight, Davis 
borrowers, including mortgage redemption coverage. | and Haight, Consulting Actuaries in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Presently licensed in Colorado and New Mexico, the (Continued on the next page) 
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COLUMBUS MUTUAL—Continued 


He came to Columbus, Ohio in 1941 as Actuary for the 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, remaining in 
this position until he joined the Columbus Mutual in 
1947, 

Mr. Clark is a past President of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association and is presently a 
member of the Life Reports and Accounts Committee 
of that organization. He is an active member of the 
Life Office Management Association and is a charter 
member of the Columbus Chapter of the Controllers 
Institute. 


EASTERN LIFE 


Floating Convention 


The members of the Producers Club of the Eastern 
Life Insurance Company of New York attended the 
Company Convention on board the cruise steamer, 
Queen of Bermuda. Leaving New York on January 28, 
with a stop-over at Bermuda and Nassau, the convention 
members returned to New York on February 4. 

Julius Sackman, Chief of the Life Bureau of the 
New York State Insurance Department, attended the 
Convention and addressed the meeting. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Apartment Development 


Fordham Hill, the new housing development of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
at Sedgewick and Webb Avenues in the Bronx will 
have five of its nine buildings ready for occupancy on 
March 15, it was announced on Feb. 4 by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President. The nine 16-story buildings will 
house 1,118 families. 











The apartments, ultra-modern in design, were opened 
for public inspection on February 5. Rentals will range 
from $105 to $133 a month for 3% rooms and {rom 
$135 to $171 a month for 414 rooms, including gas and 
electricity. 

With the completion of the Fordham Hill housing 
development, The Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
have supplied housing accommodations to about 2,400 
families in New York City within the space of a few 
years. The Society’s Brooklyn housing development, 
Clinton Hill, was begun in 1942 and temporarily halted 
after erection of three buildings because of wartime 
restrictions on building materials. It was completed in 
1947 and is fully rented. 

The Equitable Society will operate the nine apart- 
ment houses of Fordham Hill, maintaining a resident 
engineer and a resident manager on the premises. 
The cost of the development was $16,000,000. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


McHaney Executive V.P. 


The election of Powell B. McHaney as executive 
vice president and general counsel of General American 
Life, St. Louis, Mo. has been announced by Walter W. 
Head, president. William A. McDonnell, president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis, was elected a director 
and all other Board members were reelected, it was 
announced. Paul G. Ochterbeck, formerly assistant 
counsel, was elevated to assistant general counsel. 

McHaney, formerly vice president and general coun- 
sel, has been an officer of the company since June, 1942, 
and has been a member of its Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee since July, 1936. 

Well known in life insurance circles, he has been 
active in the American Life Convention legal section, 
which he now serves as secretary, and the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel as a member of its Executive 
Committee. 














110 East 42nd Street 
















North American Reassurance Company 
I. Goward Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 






New York 17, N. ¥. 
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GIRARD LIFE 


Grosscup Chairman 


At the annual meeting of Girard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held on January 26th, in Philadelphia, Penna., 
Walter T. Grosscup was elected Chairman of the Board. 


Company Sold 


On Feb. 23, 1950 controlling stock interest in the 
company was purchased by Wm. A. Blakley and Asso. 
(Guardian International Life) of Dallas, Texas. At 
least 90% of the 65,000 shares outstanding will be 
acquired at $27.50 per share. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE 


100%, Stock Dividend 


In December, 1949 the Great National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Texas declared a 100% stock divi- 
dend, thereby increasing capital from $200,000 to $400,- 
000. 


INSUROMEDIC 


On CSO Basis 


On February 1 InsurOmedic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, went on the C.S.O. Tables and 
placed their first printed ratebooks in the hands of their 
agents. They also increased their agents’ commission 
schedule and gave them a life-time renewal contract. 


JEFFERSON LIFE AND CASUALTY 


New Company 


The Jefferson Life and Casualty Company, Comer 
Building, Birmingham 2, Alabama, was incorporated 
under the laws of Alabama October 17, 1949 and was 
licensed the following day. It commenced active opera- 
tions in January, 1950 with paid-in capital of $27,500 
and contributed surplus of $72,500. Outstanding capital 
comprises 25,000 shares of common stock, par value 
$1.00, and 2,500 shares of $1.50 dividend preferred 
stock, also par value $1.00. The stock was sold on a 
basis of 10 shares of common and 1 share of preferred 
at a combined price of $40.00. There were no organiza- 
tion expenses and the stock was sold without commis- 
sion or other sales expense. 

The company was sponsored and is controlled by a 
group of business and financial men of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Ralph W. Beeson, president, has had a long 
career in the life insurance field, having started in the 
sales end in 1921. He became assistant treasurer of 
Liberty National Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama in 1927, later advancing to secretary and a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,185,000,000 
* 


ASSETS 
$378,000,000 




















STEADY GROWTH... .. 
NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 774,032 
1938 1,015,879 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 
1950 7,380,635 2,000,562 91,425,487 


We have been serving the people of 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma con- 


scientiously and satisfactorily since 
1907. 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 











Ohere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 





JEFFERSON LIFE—Continued 


member of the board of directors. He resigned from 
that company in 1946, after which he served as director 
of insurance service for the Veterans’ Administration, 
John Hancock, vice president, has had considerable ex. 
perience in sales and agency work in connection with 
hospital, surgical, health and accident coverage. The 
secretary-treasurer, Elliott T. Williams, Jr., also jg 
secretary of Molton, Allen & Williams, Inc. Joseph W, 
Simpson, general counsel, is a member of the firm of 
Lange, Simpson, Robinson & Sommerville. 

The board of directors includes all of the foregoing 
officers and the following: Elliott T. Williams, Sr., the 
principal owner of the firm of Molton, Allen & Williams, 
Inc.; James R. Hendrix, investment banker and senior 
member of Hendrix & Mayes, Birmingham, Ala. ; and 
Glenn Ireland, II, an officer and principal owner of 
Birmingham Slag Company. 

Operations at the present time are being confined to 
the State of Alabama and only non-participating policies 
are issued. It specializes in the various forms of hos- 
pital and surgical insurance, written either individually, 
family group or payroll deduction. The company also 
will issue a $500 life insurance policy ($500 additional 
payable for accidental death) for both men and women 
up to age 60 on a medical examination. Non-medical 
will be written from ages 0 to 45. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Officers Retire 


The retirement of Wood Arnold, senior vice presi- 
dent, J. Frank Barr, vice president and director of agen- 
cies and D. T. Torrens, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, was announced in January by W. E. Bixby, 
president, at the annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company at the 
company’s Home Office in Missouri. 

Henry H. Edmiston, vice president in charge of in- 
vestments, was elected a member of the Board at the 
meeting of the company’s stockholders held just prior 
to the Board Meeting. He was also elected a member 
of the Executive Committee at the Board meeting. Jack 
L. Batchler, secretary, and member of the Board, was 
elected to the Executive Committee. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Smith, Chairman 


Mrs. Christine M. Smith, daughter of the co-founder 
of Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, was 
elected Chairman of the Board and Cody Laird was ele- 
vated to First Vice President by the Board. 

A native of Atlanta, Mrs. Smith is the daughter of 
John N. McEachern, President from the company’s 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


So,” 


812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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founding in 1891 until 1926, and Mrs. Lula D. Mc- 
Eachern, who was Board Chairman for 20 years. The 
co-founder died in 1928; Mrs. McEachern died in 1949. 
Mrs. Smith’s brother was the late J. N. McEachern, 
for many years President, and Chairman at his death 
last month. 

Mrs. Smith served as Vice President for several 
years and has been a member of the Board of Directors 
since 1927. 

Mr. Laird became associated with the Company in 
1934, and since 1941 has been Vice President in charge 
of advertising and purchasing. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


President Alexander T. Maclean announced that the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life -Insurance Company has 
made changes in its officer staff and revised duty as- 
signments to meet the needs of expanded operations. 
The changes affect the agency, investment, and law 
departments. 

Wrayburn M. Benton, formerly agency secretary, was 
elected second vice president, and Rowland H. Long, 
formerly assistant counsel, was made associate counsel. 
By appointment, Robert J. Ardison was named super- 
intendent of agencies; Clarence A. Grimmett, Jr., as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; James H. Denman, 
agency secretary; and C. Lowell McPherson, director 
of training. Others appointed were John R. Simpson, 
Jr., investment secretary; Mott A. Garlock, director of 
investment research ; and Frederick M. Coon, Jr., Nor- 
man W. Martin, John C. Sevey, and Everett H. Under- 
wood, assistant investment secretaries. 

Second Vice President Benton joined the company 
in 1907 as a junior clerk in the policy department and 
remained in that department until 1920 when he became 
an agency inspector. He was made assistant super- 
intendent of agencies in 1923, superintendent of agencies 
in 1928, and agency secretary in 1937. 

Associate Counsel Long was a New York City law- 
yer before coming with the company in 1948 as an 
assistant counsel. He was on the faculty of St. John’s 
University School of Law for many years and practiced 
law independently, specializing in trials and appeals in 
insurance, workmen’s compensation negligence, and 
general commercial cases. From 1943 to 1948 he was 
associated with Tanner, Sillcocks and Friend in New 
York City as trial and appellate counsel. Mr. Long is 
the author of the fourth edition of Richards on the 
Law of Insurance. 

Superintendent of Agencies Ardison served as an 
agent for the Prudential Life Insurance Company in 
Amsterdam and Fort Plain, N. Y. for 7 years. In 
1940 he entered the Army Air Corps and was dis- 
charged in 1944 as a major. Mr. Ardison joined the 
pension trust division of the agency department of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in 1944 and in April 1945 was 
appointed an agency assistant. In January 1947, he 
was promoted to the position of assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 
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1949 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING YEAR 


Final reports from all departments within 
the company reveal that 1949 was another 
outstanding year for Pilot Life. 


Gains were reported in every phase of the 
company’s operation and it was revealed that 
in early 1950 the company would pass the 
$500,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 


New manpower, more new agencies, and a 
bright business outlook, give confidence that 
1950 will be another good year. 


In the last three years the total paid for 
production has been greater than the total 
volume of production for the company’s first 
38 years of operation. 


Biel Ly Insurance CE company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


43rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31st, 1949 


United States Government Bonds $3,820,240.14 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other 
RED. 68S de oc banc bcnccccsceesune 9,165,240.95 


Tee Bombs. oe kock. <inses cinta 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . 
Loans on Company’s Policies ...... 


$12,985,481.09 
6,151,195.17 
1, 188,416.74 





Stocks—Preferred and Common 95,800.00 
Savings and Loan Shares 285,000.00 
Tetala Grade ccccccscccsvcscese 380,800.00 
Oe TOD sc cccccccnccenseccens 499,567.03 
Net Outstanding Premiums .......... 357,411.81 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 
On rte ree 71,294.61 
Interest and Accrued and Other 
DEBS occvdcccccocscccvesoceccsc 120,285.70 


$21,754,452.15 





$17,667 ,325.45 
Reserve for Trust Funds ............ 790,547.23 














on bn00s 02 6sseonas sabe seanes 508,959.02 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 
DOMED cacseccdsdeceece cnansesene 309, 388.40 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest As- 
BE nbS6 40030072000 cx ens O8 777,322.27 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incom 
Dl dtelmetnadhbdus ches 0+ e6ses 66 82,977.60 
Reserve for Taxes ......---+s0+555 58,755.01 
All Other Liabilities ............-. 32,104.14 
Total Liabilities ............+55 $20,227,379.12 
Reserve for Contingencies .. $ 827,073.03 
Capital Stock 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned 400,000.00 
Total Surplus to Policyowners 1,527,073.03 
ME  naddcbiesecccccsscecsooe $21,754,452.15 
INSURANCE IN FORCE .........- $98,950,205.00 











METROPOLITAN 
Bank Plans Distributed 


There has been considerable talk recently in govern- 
mental circles about legislation calculated to put the 
government into the financing of small business. Be- 
lieving that such a course is not in the interest of the 
people of the United States or of maintaining so- 
called “private enterprise,” a number of institutions have 
been announcing various plans for loans to small busi- 
ness without participation by the government. Among 
these plans is one recently proposed by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Copies of the Metropolitan’s plan for making small 
business loans have been released to more than 2,500 
banks throughout the nation as the first step in putting 
the plan in operation, according to an announcement 
made recently by Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, President of 
the company. The banks to which details of the plan 
have been mailed are those with which the Metro- 
politan maintains accounts and those from which it 
has received inquiries. 

The plan must be limited in its application at this 
time to loans to corporation because of the New York 
Insurance Law under which the Metropolitan operates. 
Mr. Lincoln advised that effort is now being made to 
secure an amendment of such law to permit expansion 
of the field for making small business loans so as to 
include individuals and partnerships. 

Numerous inquiries have already been received at the 
offices of the Metropolitan from prospective borrowers. 


We're Sitting 
Pretty...Right 
Where We Are! § 





















Couldn’t please us more—being among the 
top 10% of American life insurance com- 
panies. This gives us the advantage of per- 
spective and size: assets over 80 million 
dollars (makes us a factor in the investment 
market and gives us a desirable diversifica- 
tion of holdings); doing business in 22 states 
(gives us a safe distribution of risks); an 
operation that’s BIG enough to employ top- 
flight talent in the Home Office. 

Yet, we can see things on the level. No 
smug, lofty airs! We’re close enough to earth 
to worry about policyholders’ and agents’ 
problems, to reach right out and offer a 
friendly hand. 

You bet—we like it where we arel 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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These applicants are being advised that requests for < inal] 
business loans should not be made direct to the Metro. 
politan but should be made through a bank which js 
local to their business. When the local bank is willing 
to take 10% or more of the loan on a pro rata |hasis 
and stay with it during its entire term, it is requested 
to submit the application to the Metropolitan. If the loan 
is sound and legal, the Metropolitan is prepared to take 
the remainder and will, of course, expect to pay the local 
bank a fee for servicing the loan during its term. 

It was pointed out that the Metropolitan plan was not 
intended for use in cases where loans requested might 
properly be made through customary banking channels, 
The plan rather is to supplement present avenues for 
supplying credit. 


Bethlehem Group Plan 


A new and substantially increased program of life, 
sickness, accident, and hospitalization insurance has been 
adopted by the Bethlehem Steel Company and its sub- 
sidiaries for both hourly-paid and salaried employees. 

The total amount of some $325,000,000 involved 
will make the contract one of the largest ever negotiated 
for this form of life insurance protection. 

The existing plan has been self-insured. The life, 
sickness, and accident insurance in the new plan is be- 
ing underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and the hospitalization is with Blue Cross. 

The new program has been agreed to by the company 
and the C.I1.0.—United Steelworkers for hourly-paid 
employees in steel plants, fabricating works, and other 
bargaining units represented by the union. The plan 
is financed jointly by the company and the employees, 
with the company contributing 2% cents toward the 
cost for each hour worked by participating employees. 

The life insurance benefits range between $1,750 and 
$4,500—the amount being equal to approximately 1,750 
times the hourly wage rate. Upon retirement of the 
employee at age 65 under the company’s pension plan, 
the life insurance is continued without cost to the em- 
ployee in an amount equal to 30 percent of the amount 
in effect immediately prior to retirement, or $1,250, 
whichever is larger. 

Provision is included for the continuation of the life 
insurance without contribution by the employee in the 
event of total disability. 

The sickness and accident insurance provides bene- 
fits of $24.00 weekly for employees receiving less than 
$1.07 an hour, and $26.00 a week for those receiving 
$1.07 or more. The benefits are payable up to 26 
weeks, beginning with the 8th consecutive day of total 
disability resulting from a non-occupational accident. 
Maternity benefits are payable to female employees for 
a period up to six weeks. 

The Blue Cross hospitalization benefits are available 
to both employees and their dependents. The coverage 
provides for semi-private hospital accommodations up 
to 70 days. Maternity hospitalization benefits are in- 
cluded for up to 10 days. The plan includes provision 
for the use of the hospital’s operating room and for 
such hospital services as the administering of anesthesia 
and oxygen, laboratory and X-ray examinations, electro- 
cardiograms, and drugs and medicines in general use. 
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Dividends 
Company is continuing present scale. 
Year End Figures 


New business last year totaled $2,778,793,267, bring- 
ing in force to $41,699,549,717 on some 33,000,000 
policyholders. Assets totaled $9,707,947,683. During 
the year some $768,627,888 was paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. Net yield on assets was 3.07% com- 
pared with 3.03% in 1948. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Executive Promotions—New Settlement Form 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors, Robert 
B. Howe, who joined the company in 1931 as an em- 
ployee in the Farm Investment Division, was promoted 
from Assistant Treasurer to Second Vice President. 
John D. Brundage, who came from the Bankers Na- 
tional Life in 1946 to the Sales Promotion Division of 
the company, was advanced from Regional Superindend- 
ent of Agencies to Director of Agencies. 

August C. Hansch, with the company since 1947 
as Assistant Sales Manager, was elevated to Director 
of Sales Services, while H. Douglas Palmer, who started 
with the Flint, Michigan Agency in 1946 was elected 
Director of Agents’ Training. 

A printed form has been developed by the company 
for requesting policy settlement arrangements. When 
completed by appropriate check marks and insertions 
of necessary phrases, and signed by the insured, the 
“policy settlement request’’ becomes the actual agree- 
ment as to payment of proceeds and a part of the 
policy contract. The policyholder, agent and home of- 
fice will benefit from the use of the new form in the 
majority of cases, the company believes. 

The form is to be completed by the insured, or 
applicant for new insurance, with the help of the agent 
or agency office. By indicating the desired selection of 
possible arrangements, the insured writes his agreement 
with the company as to policy proceed payments. The 
form may be used to include the proceeds of more than 
one policy, even though policies are on different editions 
of the company’s contracts. The permitted selections 
cover settlement for one primary beneficiary, contingent 
beneficiaries, issue of contingent beneficiaries, and final 
beneficiary, including all settlement options, optional 
changes, withdrawal and commutation rights, and the 
limited survival clause. 

When the form was previewed for the general agents 
at their annual meeting Associate Counsel John J. 
Magovern pointed out the advantages offered by use 
of the new tool. First, a policyholder will be able to see, 
when he completes the form, the exact way in which his 
request for payment of policy proceeds will be phrased 
as part of his contract. He thereby will be relieved 
of reviewing a typed agreement, based on verbal or 
written instructions, to see whether his wishes have been 
properly indicated, which has been necessary previously. 

The agent also will save time in three ways: in de- 
termining the exact arrangements desired by the in- 
sured; in reducing the amount of his correspondence 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA....in 


SAND IN OUR SHOES... 


..way back in 1904. As any Floridian will tell you, 
if you get Florida sand in your shoes, Florida is part 
of you evermore. Florida is a part of us, and we are 
a part of Florida. Some 650 Life of Georgia men and 
women... Floridians all... serve in the Gator State. 
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DENVER 


TWO PERSONS 
FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE 
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DENVER, COLORADO: 
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Life-Health- Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 





For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Monoger 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















BUSINESS 
AS USUAL ... 


We didn’t write all the Life Insurance 
that was sold last year, . . . but we got 
our share of it. 


The final figures are not ready yet, but 
we already know 1949 was a humdinger 
of a year insofar as new business was con- 
cerned, and this Company’s remarkable 


record for growth was continued apace. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
az ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 
Ez 


NOAA HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
> £ THE SHIELD 


we OMPANY 
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MUTUAL BENFIT LIFE—Continued 


with the home office about settlement arrangements for 
policyholders; and in explaining to an insured th 
typed form of agreement based on verbal or letter jp. 
structions. The home office of the company will ben. 
fit from the reduction in volume of typing required ty 
prepare individually written settlement agreements, jo, 
the majority of cases. The form was designed to cove 
the types of requests and cases most frequently receive 
and these cover the majority of agreements prepare 
When the request form cannot be used, individual) 
written agreements will be prepared as heretofore. 

To introduce the new printed form to its field for. 





the Mutual Benefit prepared material illustrating th, 
way in which the form should be completed for son, 
of the most frequently requested settlement agreements 
as well as rules and special points to be observed jy 
the use of the form. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Liberalizes Juvenile 


Reflecting improved mortality experience, new juve. 
nile life insurance policies at the youngest ages hav 
been liberalized by The Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
of New York, it was announced in January. The 
liberalization results in a greater amount of life ir 
surance protection with no increase in. premium. 

The change does not apply in New York State or 
Canada, where statutory restrictions limit the amount 
of insurance payable on juvenile lives. 

Elsewhere, however, the change affects policies is 
sued in 1950 on the lives of children up to 2% year: 
of age. Using as an example a policy with an ultimat 
face amount of $1,000, here is how the liberalizatior 
works : 


If the new contract is issued when the child is les 
than six months old, the $1,000 ultimate face amount i: 
payable on death after the first policy year. Under 


terms of 1949 policies, the full $1,000 is payable only i 
death occurs after the third policy year. 


If the new contract is issued when the child is mor 
than 6 months old, the full $1,000 is payable on his 


death at any time thereafter. 


Here is a tabular summary of the new and old pro 


visions in policies with $1,000 ultimate face amount: 


Age at Issue: Under 6 months 


Amount Payable 


Policy Year New Contract 1949 Contract 


First $ 250 $ 250 
Second 1,000 500 
Third 1,000 750 
Fourth, etc. 1,000 1,000 
Age at Issue: More than 6 months and under 18 months 
First $1,000 $ 500 
Second 1,000 750 
Third, etc. 1,000 1,000 
Age at Issue: More than 18 months and under 2% yrs. 
First $1,000 $ 750 
Second, etc. 1,000 1,000 
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MUTUAL TRUST LIFE — 


Vice Presidents Elected 


At an annual meeting of the board of directors, Wil- 
liam ©. Barts, manager of the mortgage loan division 
and formerly an assistant vice president, was elected a 
vice president. At the same time L. A. Hultgren, man- 
ager of the bond division and also a former assistant 
vice president, was likewise promoted. Barts joined the 
company in 1924 and Mr. Hultgren in 1925. 

Thomas B. Gilmore (lawyer) was elected to the board 
filling the vacancy created by the death of Judge George 
E, Q. Johnson. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


3 New Agents’ Contracts 


The National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont announces the introduction of an en- 
tirely new set of Agents’ Contracts. Now in addition 
to the contract providing, on an ordinary life policy for 
50% the first year and 9 vested 5% renewal com- 
missions, which have been in use for many years and 
which is standard equipment of many companies, there 
are three additional types of subagents’ contracts. The 
first of these is the Career Agents’ Contract, which is 
also available retroactively to the company’s present 
full time agents. It provides for the usual 50 and nine 
5’s commission pattern, and in addition thereto 2% 
persistency fees payable after the normal commission 
period has expired, subject to modest minimum pro- 
duction requirements. In this contract seventh to ninth 
renewals are payable if the agent continues or dies, but 
not if the agent leaves the company. 

The Builder’s Contract is especially designed for the 
new agent in order to help him over the difficult second, 
third and fourth year. The renewal commissions which 
are normally spread over nine years are concentrated in 
these three years. On the ordinary life plan, which 
normally has commissions of 50 and nine 5’s, the com- 
missions are 50% the first year, 15% the second year, 
10% the third year, and 5% the fourth year, with no 
further commissions. All these commissions are com- 
pletely vested, subject to any alterations of the contract 
which may have been made by mutual agreement be- 
tween the agent and the general agent. 

This contract is limited to the first three years of 
the agent’s service. A the end of three years, or earlier 
if desired by the agent, he may transfer to the career 
type of contract. Business written under this contract 
has no effect on payments under the Career Contract, 
and it is designed solely to help the new agent reach 
financial security as early as possible. 

The type of contract previously in use has been re- 
tained for brokers, part time agents, general insurance 
men and surplus writers. It provides the usual 50 
and nine 5’s completely vested and while unchanged in 
content has been redrafted and modernized. Agents 


(Continued on the next page) 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS ss SOUTH DAKOTA 
A 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 

















NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


of any class now under contract may remain on their 
current contract or execute the new form if they wish. 
If an agent wishes his commission payments spread 
more evenly over the early years, it can be accomplished 
by the amendment described below. 


Commission Redistribution Amendment 


A redistribution of early commissions can be effected 
on all of the new type contracts with the National to 
which it is applicable. Since it is obviously unsuitable 
to new agents, it is not permitted with the Builder’s 
Contract. This redistribution is designed to decrease 
the first year commissions and to increase by a slightly 
larger amount the first four renewals. 

The purpose of this amendment is to meet the need 
of larger producers who desire to have commission pay- 
ments spread over a number of years rather than re- 
ceive the largest portion of them in the first year. This 
amendment states simply that where the first policy 
year commission rate is 30% or more, the rate will be 
reduced by 16% and the renewal rate for the second, 
third, fourth and fifth policy years increased by 5%. 
Where the commission rate is between 20-29%, 8% 
will be deducted from the first year rate and 2%4% 
added to the renewal rate of the second to fifth years 
inclusive. On the normal 50 and nine 5’s commission 
rate the amended rates are 34% for the first year, 
four at 10% and five at 5%. The effect of this amend- 
ment of course is to decrease the abnormal income which 
may accrue from the sale of a large policy or series 
of large policies in any one year which is much better 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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than the average. This commission  redistributioy 
amendment when requested is effective twenty day, 
thereafter until cancelled. 


Laird Actuary 


The board of directors have named Associate Acty. 
ary Morton A. Laird to the post of actuary to succeed 
Henry H. Jackson. Mr. Jackson will continue his duties 
as vice president and as member of the committee op 
finance and committee on selection. He will also serye 
the company in a general advisory capacity. 

Mr. Laird, a native of Hartford, Conn., and a World 
War II veteran, joined the actuarial department of the 





National Life in 1940 after seven years on the actuarial 
staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. In 
1941 he was made an officer of the company with the 
title of assistant actuary and in 1946 he was elevated to 
associate actuary. In 1943 he became a Fellow in both 
actuarial bodies. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Harold Hornberger, Associate Actuary of the North 
American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
has been promoted to Actuary. At the same time Ronald 
D. Rogers, formerly Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, was made Superintendent of Agencies (Life); 
Arthur S. Johnson from Manager of the Accident & 
Health Sales Division to Superintendent of Agencies 
(Accident & Health) and Harold O. Cedarholm from 
Manager, Policyholders Service Department, to As- 
sistant Secretary in the same Division. Leslie O. Cope- 
land, Secretary, has assumed the additional duties of 
Assistant Treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Promotions 


Reorganization of the Investment Department ani 
promotions and reassignment of responsibilities involv- 
ing 11 executives and home office staff members of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been announced. 

In the announcement President Ronald G. Stagg 
stated: “The Investment Department has been headed 
since 1925 by George C. Holmberg, Vice President and 
Treasurer. At his own request Mr. Holmberg is re- 
linquishing the office of Treasurer and certain other ad- 
ministrative duties to devote more time to the important 
work of developing new investment outlets for the com- 
pany’s funds. He will act also in an advisory and con- 
sulting capacity on general investment matters.” 

Mr. Holmberg retains the title of Vice President. No 
successor to the Treasurer’s position is being appointed 
at this time. 
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" We took 
Inventory 


for Success 


says Mrs. W. E. Irvin, Fresno, California 


“When four years ago Bill and | took 


on Bill's modest salary. 


salesman. 





The new departments and their managers are: 

Treasurer’s Department, headed by A. B. Lundquist, 
Assistant Treasurer, which will have custody of securi- 
ties, company assets and bank accounts, and will handle 
all cash income and outgo and eventually company pay 
rolls. It will also supervise the home office cashier's 
division. 

Securities Department, headed by Claude H. Ma- 
thews, formerly an Assistant Treasurer who now be- 
comes Director of Securities and secretary to the finance 
committee. This department will supervise all bond and 
stock investments. 

Mortgage Loan Department, headed by Reuben A. 
Scott, an Assistant Secretary of the Company, who also 
becomes Director of Mortgage Loans, supervising mort- 
gage investments. 

Arnold Hobbs, Counsel and Secretary since 1942 and 
prior to that Counsel since 1922, now becomes Vice 
President and General Counsel. Frank S. Kremer, As- 
sistant Counsel, becomes Secretary of the company. 
Mr. Kremer will act as secretary to the board of direc- 
tors while Mr. Hobbs will continue as secretary to the 
executive committee. 

J. F. Adams, who has been Personnel Director since 
September, 1948 and prior to that held various execu- 
tive posts, becomes Director of Administrative Services 
and is also named an Assistant Secretary. 

Three executive officers are advanced to the position 
of Second Vice President, the title being added to their 
present titles. They are Walter Bjorn, Director of Group 
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inventory of our future, we had to admit that the good 
things we wanted for ourselves were out of our reach 


"We knew everything about the kind of a job Bill 
wanted except where to find it! From the time he was 
10 years old he had sold everything from magazines 
to patent medicines. He knew he could succeed as a 


‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 





"We were in a quan- 
dary until we remembered 
how a Minnesota Mutual 
salesman had used an 
Organized Sales Presen- 
tation to convince us of 
our need for additional 
insurance. A _ telephone 
call to our insurance ad- 
visor convinced Bill life 
insurance selling was the 
ideal answer to his job 
quest. 

"From the first day Bill 
began hitting his stride. 
Now he's supervisor in his 
agency and we own our 
home. Carol our daughter with 
Barry our son are loudly singing 
with us the praises of the Minne- 
sota Mutual." 


Bill Irvin joined the Minnesota Mutual 
in Sept. 1945 and in 12 months had paid 
for $647,094 in new business. Bill is now 
in the Millionaire Club, having over $1 mil- 
lion of personally written business in force. 





Insurance ; W. F. Grantges, Agency Director ; and R. I. 
Jacobson, Actuary. Messrs. Kremer, Mathews, Scott 
and Adams all become executive officers of the com- 
pany in their new rank. 

Dan D. McLaughlin, Agency Field Service Represen- 
tative since 1944, is advanced to Assistant Agency Di- 
rector. 


Income Disability 


Re-entry of Northwestern National Life into the in- 
come disability field with an advanced form of coverage 
and the addition of a family income rider to age 65 was 
announced last month. 

The income disability benefit (ITD) provides for an 
income of $10 a month for each $1,000 of initial amount 
of insurance, decreasing to $5 a month after the policy 
anniversary nearest age 65. Disability must occur before 
age 55 and must have been total for six months, after 
which the first income payment is payable. It will be 
available in connection with all policies except 5, 10 and 
15-Year Term and elective annuities. The extra ITD 
premium ceases at age 55. 

With the new clause, rates have been set at a practical, 
realistic level commensurate with the service involved, 
and underwriting standards are considerably more strict 
than for applicants for life insurance without the income 
disability waiver. It has been designed for professional 
and salaried persons who depend primarily on earned 
incomes for a livelihood. 


(Continued on the next page) 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL—Continued 


The new disability feature will be offered only to very 
carefully selected male risks between the ages of 18 and 
50. Applicants must be standard risks for both life in- 
surance and income disability. 

Disability payments will continue during the insured’s 
lifetime as long as he is disabled, but in the case of en- 
dowment and income endowment policies the income 
disability period will be no longer than the endowment 
period. 

The new family income rider, issued between ages 20 
and 55, provides $10 of income for each $1,000 of basic 
policy from the insured’s death until he would have been 
age 65. It is convertible as of the insured’s attained age. 
The FIR to 65 rider will be issued with all policies ex- 
cept 5, 10 and 15-Year Term, elective life, elective an- 
nuity, and elective income endowment, plan A, provided 
premium payments under the basic policy continue to 
at least age 65. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


Executive Promotions 


John H. Evans, President of The Ohio National Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, has announced that as 
a result of action of the Company’s Board of Directors 
three new officers have been added—W. G. Langdale, 
Guy L. Fronk, and Albert N. Beardshear. 









= A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


e+. we may compute” 
ROBERT BURNS 


Striking a balance to 
determine the true 
picture of a Life Insurance 

Institution requires the appraisal 
of many factors each in 
relation to the other. 


Past achievement, present progress 
and future opportunity are among 
the points for consideration. 


Such careful computation will 
reveal that in every respect Fidelity is a 
well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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W. G. Langdale, Agency Secretary, has been with the 
Company since 1927 at which time he started as a sty. 
dent co-op from the University of Cincinnati. Short) 
thereafter he joined The Ohio National full-time and jy 
the ensuing years has served in many different depart. 
ments. 

In being elected an officer, Guy L. Fronk retains his 
title of Purchasing Agent. Joining The Ohio National 
in 1933, he served as Purchasing Clerk until 1942 when 
he was made Civilian Chief of the Supply Division for 
the Army Air Force at the Hawaiian Air Depot. In 
1946 he returned from service to become Company 
Purchasing Agent. 

Albert N. Beardshear, who assumes the title of Direc. 
tor of Sales Promotion, has been with the Company 
since 1946. He was formerly the Secretary Manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Robertson Treasurer 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced the election at the January meeting 
of the Board of Lyman P. Robertson as Treasurer, 

Robertson, who also is Secretary and Associate Coun- 
sel of Pacific Mutual, takes over his new duties as Treas- 
urer from George R. Young, who retires after 27 years 
with the California insurance firm. 

Robertson entered Pacific Mutual as Assistant Coun- 
sel in 1933. He subsequently served as Acting Counsel 
from 1942 until 1945, at which time he became Secretary 
and Associate Counsel. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The promotions of B. K. Bicknell, T. H. Kirkpatrick, 
Dr. Harold R. Leffingwell, Russell M. Stobbs, and 
Aubrey White have been announced by the directors of 
The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, Worcester, 
Mass. and The Massachusetts Protective Assn. 

Mr. Bicknell joined the claim department of The 
Massachusetts Protective Association in 1928 and be- 
came superintendent of the department in 1940. He is 
active in representing the companies in the International 
Claim Association and the Boston Life and Accident 
Claim Association. New vice president of The Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Company is T. H. Kirkpatrick, 
superintendent and actuary of the group department. 
He became associated with The Paul Revere two years 
ago. Formerly he had been assistant actuary of The 
London Life Insurance Company. 

Dr. Leffingwell, associate medical director, has been 
named medical director of the companies. He has been 
associated with them since 1933 when he left private 
practice at Sharon, Pennsylvania to come to Worcestet. 
He succeeds Dr. John W. Abbott, recently retired. 
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Russell M. Stobbs has been advanced from assistant to 
associate counsel of the companies. Aubrey White, a 
native of Toronto, becomes the new associate actuary of 
the companies. He has served as assistant actuary since 
coming here in 1945. He had formerly been associated 
with the Crown Life Insurance Company of Toronto. 
He is a graduate of the University of Toronto and a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries and an associate of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Several major promotions in the executive organiza- 
tion of the Penn Mutual Life have been announced by 
President Malcolm Adam, following approval of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Charles E. Rickards was elected Vice President and 
Actuary. John M. Huebner was elected Vice President 
and Supervisor of Applications. Dr. Robert L. Weaver 
was elected Medical Director. 

M. Louis Johnson was appointed Executive Assistant 
to the President; Dr. Daniel W. Hoare was appointed 
Associate Medical Director. 

_ Six additional junior officers also were appointed, 
including Lawrence M. Bregy, Esq., as Assistant Coun- 
sel; James B. Copple, Jr., as Assistant Actuary; C. 
Clothier Jones, Jr., Wilkins S. Thomson and Albert W. 
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“Over the Hurdle’ 


Baltimoreans, and horse-lovers from everywhere, delight in 
seeing thoroughbred distance jumpers compete annually in the 
world-famous Maryland Hunt Cup. 
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Baltimore Life Insurance Company has helped thousands 
“‘over the hurdle” to a secure future by means of sound program- 
ming to provide for both individual and family security. More 
than $190,000,000 insurance now in force. 
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McCuen as Assistant Supervisors of Applications ; and 
W. Worcester Jones as Assistant Comptroller. 

Charles E. Rickards, a native Philadelphian, was gradu- 
ated from Swathmore College in 1927 and the next year 
joined the Actuarial Department of the Penn Mutual. 
He was appointed Assistant Actuary in 1937 and Asso- 
ciate Actuary in 1945, 

John M. Huebner was educated at the William Penn 
Charter School and the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, and its Law 
School. He was admitted to the Philadelphia Bar in 
1935 and joined the Law Department of the Penn Mu- 
tual. Transferred to the Underwriting Department, he 
became Associate Supervisor of Applications. During 
the War he served in the United States Naval Reserve. 

John M. Huebner is the son of Dr. Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner, nationally known as life insurance instructor and 
President of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

Dr. Robert L. Weaver is a native of Waltham, Mass. 
He was graduated from Tufts Pre-Medical College in 
Boston in 1923 and from Tufts College Medical School 
in 1927. 

He joined the New York Life Medical Department in 
1932 and was elected Assistant Medical Director in 
1944, his last assignment being in the metropolitan New 
York area. He has been particularly interested in cardio- 
vascular diseases related to life insurance. 

Dr. Weaver was appointed Associate Medical Direc- 
tor of the Penn Mutual in 1945. He is a member of the 
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PENN MUTUAL—Continued 


American Heart Association and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. 

M. Louis Johnson joined the Actuarial Department of 
the Penn Mutual in 1910, where he became Assistant 
Actuary in 1922, Associate Actuary in 1930, Associate 
Actuary and Director of Research in 1937, and in 1942 
he was appointed Second Vice President and Actuary. 

He has served as an instructor of Insurance Mathe- 
matics at Swarthmore, and as Actuary for the Mont- 
gomery County Employees’ Retirement Plan. He is a 
Fellow of both the Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Dr. Daniel W. Hoare during his 26 years with the 
Penn Mutual has been Assistant Medical Director 
where his duties included supervising Medical Ex- 
aminers in the field and handling medical problems re- 
lating to disability claims. Dr. Hoare is a Canadian, 
born in Nova Scotia, and was graduated from Dalhousie 
University in Canada. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Non-Medical Increased 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn., has increased 
its non-medical limits on regular business to $10,000 
during any twelve month period through rated age 35. 
As a further liberalization, the company will consider 
a total of $15,000 within these age limits, providing not 
more than $10,000 is issued in any twelve month period. 

The company will now consider married women on a 
non-medical basis for the same maximum limits as apply 
to men. 

Phoenix Mutual’s limit for rated ages 36 through 40 
will be continued as at present: $5,000 maximum for 
any twelve month period, with a grand total of $10,000. 

Maximum for rated ages 41 through 45 will be $2,500 
during any period of twelve months, with $5,000 the 
grand total. 

Field representatives may now submit selective risk 
applications for 10 or 20 year term policies on the lives 
of men and single women in amounts up to a limit of 
$5,000 from rated ages 25 through 35. 





All limits are subject to modifications required jj 
various state regulations. 


POSTAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


George Kolodny, President of the Postal Life Insy, 
ance Company, N. Y., N. Y., has announced the electig, 
of Roy A. Foan as Vice President and Director of Agen 
cies. Mr. Foan, who joined Postal Life in July 194g 
also becomes a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Foan has been in charge of instituting and de 
veloping Postal’s agency organization. He came to th 
Postal Life after a long experience with the United 
States Life both in the field and the Home Office. He 
served that company as Agency Secretary as well a: 
Assistant Director of Agencies. 

At the same time, Mr. Kolodny announced the ap- 
pointment of Saul Rosenthal as Actuary of Postal Life 
and Howard M. Watne to Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Rosenthal, formerly Assistant Actuary, entered 
the Actuarial Department of Postal Life in 1937; he js 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Watne joined Postal in 1938 and has been active 
in both Field and Home Office operations of the Com- 
pany. 


RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE 
New Company 


The Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company, execu- 
tive office 83 Chapel Street, Hartford, Connecticut, was 
chartered by act of the Rhode Island legislature May 3, 
1949 and began business January 2, 1950. Initial paid-ir 
capital was $200,000 and contributed surplus $300,000 
the shares (par value $10) having been issued at $2 
each. It is wholly owned by the Resolute Insuranc 
Company, Providence, R. I., which specializes in th 
writing of automobile finance insurance. 

The affairs of the new company are under the same 
management as that of the parent concern. Louis 
Morganstern, who heads both organizations as presi- 
dent, is prominently engaged in the automobile finance 
business. Presently licensed in Rhode Island only, its 
life insurance activities are being confined to the instal- 
ment sales business involving the unpaid balance on 
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in merchandising national 
advertising for its field men.* 
* Represented only by full-time field men 
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45th Annual Statement of 
| 
| 
| CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS | 
| ; esl 2 
211 W. Wacker Drive Alfred MacArthur, President Chicago 6, Illinois — 
Financial Condition as of January 1, 1950, Condensed from the Report filed with the 
Department of Insurance of the State of Illinois 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
} Cash and U. 8. AK ha amhae $ 13,257,788.08 ee ee eoeseos $ 28,690,452.57 } 
(Cash ay 371, 612.58; U. S. Government This is the amount which with interest | 
Bonds $11, 886, 275. 50. 5 and future premiums will pay all policy 
laims as they mature. | 
tate, County, Municipal and Other Bonds 9,099,988.48 c 3 
e “Btate, Bente and Municipal Bonds : Additional Policyholders’ Funds ......... 1,255,427.43 
$40,278.68; Public Utility Bonds $817,- Amounts set aside for, or already appor- 
427.24; Railroad Bonds $7,616,140.14; In- tioned to, policies in addition to the re- 
dustrial and Miscellaneous Bonds $626,- serve. | 
142.42.) Death Claims Due and Unpaid ........... None 
| Mortgages and Contracts on Real Estate.. _7,716,990.50 Premiums and Interest ................. ,064.75 
On improved farm and city property Many policyholders take the precaution 
appraised at more than one and one-half to pay their premiums in advance to | 
| times this amount. avoid possibility of overlooking them at | 
| Boans to Policyholders .................:. 2,403,920.15 the due date. Considerable interest on 
Secured by Legal Reserve. loans also is paid in advance. | 
| Premiums in Course of Collection and Special Reserves: 
| vob cs iceksrccnteewsweaes 583,728.26 For claims not yet completed es 
| These premiums were due but not re- OF DOPOTCOS 2 os vcccwesceses $134,714.25 
ceived at the Home Office January 1. A For taxes payable in 1950 ... 258,876.85 
reserve of corresponding amount is in- For medical fees and other 
cluded in ovr liabilities. bills not yet presented .... 44,029.41 
| Interest Due and Accrued . 231,528.92 For all other liabilities ...... 131,926.09 
On investments. Total Special Reserves ............. 569,546.60 } 
oe Sie aoe ie ae eee oe aed 984,086.00 Gaplted OM... ....6 tei es. $ 500,000.00 
*referred an yuaranteec 829,380.00; | 
Common $154,706.00 at market values Surplus ..........--..+++++- 2,000,000.00 | 
furnished by National Association of General Contingency Reserve. 2,166,452.11 
Insurance Commissioners. Surplus to Protect Policyholders ........ 4,666,452.11 
Real Estate Held for Investment ........ 1,239,913.07 ————— 
a catichanneclinileitiesiaie I Sis «ss oka hewhas Ade? eee s 35,517,943.46 
Total Admitted Assets .................. $ 35,517,943.46 Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization _ 
Life Insurance in Force January 1, 1950. .$159,144,133.00 Plus Sums Now Held for Their Protection .$71,968,295.78 | 
LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL GROUP 
automobiles. The company is also permitted to write | insofar as these policies are concerned is that the right 


disability and accident coverage. 

The officers of the company are: President, 
Morganstern; vice president, Harry H. Erdmann; 
treasurer, Anthony W. Kerch; secretary, Wendell S. 
Henderson. The board of directors comprises the fore- 
going officers, except Mr. Henderson, and Theodore 
Johnson and Walter Winters. 


Louis 


RUSHMORE MUTUAL 
Mueller President 


W. A. Mueller, Insurance Commissioner for the state 
of South Dakota from 1944 through 1950, has been 
named President of the Rushmore Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Rapid City, South Dakota. In this 
capacity he succeeds Carl M. Anderson.., 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 
Changes to Old Line 


Effective January 2, 1950 the Security Benefit Asso- 
ciation, a fraternal society, located at Topeka, Kansas, 
changed into a mutual life insurance company called 
“Security Benefit Life Insurarice Company.” All bene- 
fits and privileges provided by policies previously issued 
will be fulfilled by the new company. The only change 
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| to levy assessments 











a feature of all fraternal insurance 
—has been waived. 

New policies being issued are based on the CSO 
Table with interest at 3%. So far as indicated, there has 
been no change in officers. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


New Policy Features 


A new package sale, conversion of family income rider 
benefits, $25 F.I.R. benefits each $1,000 life insurance, 
quadruple protection, and a newly developed type of 
premium waiver benefit have been announced by Se- 
curity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

The company is ready to write up to a maximum of 
$25 each $1,000 on all family income plans except Term, 
Juvenile, and Modified Life. The rider has commuted 
value of $1,938 each $10 monthly income at the begin- 
ning of the first year. In addition, it was made known 
the rider had been redrawn to include conversion privi- 
leges up to two-thirds of commuted value at any time 
within five years of expiry date. 

Quadruple protection—three parts of additional term 
riders to one part of permanent plan—is available with 
a $5,000 minimum limitation on the basic plan. Rate 
for a 20 year rider at age 35 is $9.85 each $1,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SECURITY MUTUAL—Continued 


Also newly adopted is a Disability Endowment feature 
which, in addition to premium waiver benefits, provides 
for maturity of a policy as an endowment at age 65, 
when the insured is disabled prior to age 60 and remains 
so disabled until age 65. 

In fostering the announcement of a new package plan 
for life insurance plus disability coverage Norman T. 
Carson, Superintendent of Agencies, made it known 
that sale of the plan would be limited to areas where 
sufficient agents can be trained in cooperation with 
Home Office. Called the Security Mutual Accumulator, 
the sale has been field tested in certain areas. The basic 
life policy is a paid up at age 65 contract which provides 
cash value of $800 each $1,000 insurance protection at 
that age. To this is added either the Modern A & H or 
the Essential Disability plans to form the package sale. 


witieb co) ee Rete. Ss. Sta 2 i te 


UNION CENTRAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the following new officers were elected: C. R. 
Shoup, assistant vice president; Harold L. Norton, 
assistant vice president ; W. H. Niland, assistant comp- 
troller and J. Stuart Mill, purchasing agent. All have 
been with the company over a period of years. 


VICTORY LIFE 
Examined 


The Victory Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, was favorably examined by the Kansas and Missouri 
Insurance Departments as of December 31, 1948, cover- 
ing the period from June 30, 1946, the date of the last 


November 6, 





examination. The examiners in their report increased 
the surplus and contingency reserve by $7,342 from 
$1,438,928 to $1,446,270. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
G. R. Kendall Honored 


Celebrating the completion by its President, George 
R. Kendall, of fifty years in the insurance business, the 
Washington National Insurance Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, designated the period from January 27 to 
March 25, 1950, inclusive, as “Fifty Golden Produc- 
tion Days,” during which all new business written was 
dedicated as a tribute to him. 

George R. Kendall started his insurance career on 
January 1, 1900 when he was 17 years of age. On that 
first day of the century he went to work in the Louisville 
office of the Prudential Insurance Company. He was 
one of six brothers who were salesmen with that Com- 
pany and during a production drive in 1904 all six 
Kendall brothers qualified for a trip to the home office 
where as a special tribute, their father, Mr. Preston B. 
Kendall, was invited as an honored guest. 

In 1911, with the moral and financial support of his 
brother, Harry R. Kendall, the Washington National 
Insurance Company was founded at Springfield, Illinois. 
The first policy of the new company was written on 
1911 and it is still in force. The Wash- 
ington National has had the unique experience of cele- 
brating the golden anniversaries of both its Chairman, 
H. R. Kendall, in 1943, and its President, G. R. Kendall, 
in 1950. Under the leadership of these two men the 
Washington National has grown from a company with 
$517.40 of assets in 1911 to over $120,000,000 in 1950, 
in a brief span of 39 years. This year the life insurance 
in force will exceed 575 million and the total income will 
be approximately 40 million dollars. The Washington 


National is the fifth largest stock accident and health 
company in the country. 
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Intermediate Training ............-- pecdbsatvabaneteeanen coos 
ee ME EEO Lc cer pa bau eeesebobs case 06h daese et Seeaee Mar. 45 
Ris dia Sih REE asic chan wd on0000sacrdcessboccrsesgeeeeenseees Dec. 41 
Life Advertisers Meeting ...........seeeeeecceeeerees pseeeeee Oct. 4 
L. U. T. C._—Edmund L. %. UNOS hvckcserccenaewes Nov. 12, Feb. 57 
Management PIED np0650900000000000040C00uspa RO NS hahanen Feb. 6 
ee | rrr errr er Mar. 66 
Million Dollar Round Table—Featured in Fortune ..... o00sc ae 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Gico—Ce Fergason 
ses Ges c t, 79, co 73, Dee. 81, Jan. 49, Feb. 81, Mar. 58 
Binding Receipte—W. — ~ agers es Nov. 13 
Commissioners—A nnual BROSTE co ccccccccccccecncecceseoes Jan. 58 
Cor Be, GOED cccvecssceseseee ----Nov. 13 
Dou pe + ee B. Cozad matali eine aeibinn ae ooscees 5 
t t—0O. D. Brundidge 

ae Oct. 27, Nov. 25, Dec. 33, Feb. 31, Mar. 77 
Mall Order ImBurance .......ccscscccccccccccccccscccccccces Mar. & 
Modern Aids Section ........ccccssccccccccsssscccccscsececes Mar. 54 


thods and A uipment 
Calan Matias ch. §5, Nov. 69, Dec. 85, Jan. 56, Feb. 86, Mar. 65 





Aetna Life, Hartford 
(334% Stock Dividend) .......... Jan. 71 
American General Life, Housto 


(Increases Capital and Surplus). -Feb. 34 
Amicable Life, Waco ‘ 

(Favorably ‘Pxamined) Rheeeessces Jan. 71 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(Fully Mutualised) .............. Feb. 34 
Berkshire Life, Pittstield 


2 ei -Oct. 89 
(Diffenbaugh Heads a. ‘eH. Dept. ). Jan. 71 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 89 
California- Western States, Sacramento 
(Zipf Medical Director) .......... Dec. 91 
Canada Life, Torontu 
Three New Vice Presidents)...... Nov. &7 
gency Promotions) ............Feb. 34 
—— Life, — we 
tary) bases ...Feb. 34 
Colorado Credit ife, Boulder 
Ne I oi ec ecccnces Mar. 89 
Columbian National, Boston 
(Favorably Examined) . cae ae pan Nov. 87 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
(Mitcheltree President) ey Mar. 89 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
J i "a —scuqggayae Nov. 87 
(Trabue yr ced of Training) Feb. 34 
Connecticut General, peactions 
ievomiie Liberalized) ............Oct. 8 
——— Underwriting) | err 


t Mu p ‘0 
(Executive promotions) in aseens “Ot. 89 
SUNG SU sv nivs swe dehoce sae d an. 71 

Connecticut Savings Banks, "Hartford. 

11,000,000+- In Force) ..........Feb. 36 

Continental American. Wilmington 


Increases Dividend) ............ Dec. 
Favorably Examined) .......... Jan. 72 
1949 Best Year) .................Feb. 36 


Continental Assurance, 


(Extra Dividend). ......0..cccse0. Jan. 72 
Eastern Life. New York 

(Floating Convention) ........... Mar. 90 
Raouitable Life. New York 

(Apartment Development) ........ Mar. 90 
Farmers Traders, Syracuse 

(New Home Office)” ........ .-.-Jan, 72 


For March, 1950 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Federal Life, Chicago 


(Oth Anniversary) ...............-Oct. 89 

(Secured Income Plan) ............ Jan. 72 
Fidelity Mutual, Vhiladelphia 

(Non-Med Liberalized) ........... Nov. 87 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 72 

(Hands Elected V.P.) ............Feb. 36 
General American, St. Louis 

(McHaney Executive V.P.) ...... Mar. 90 


George Washington Life, Charleston 


(Control to Reserve Life) ...... Jan. 73 
Girard Life, Philadelphia 

(Grosscup Chairman) ............ Mar. 91 
one State Mutual. Los Angeles 

(New Home Office Building) ...... Oct. 90 


Government Employees Life, Washington 
Ce SE occ aucccssccecees Jan. 
Great National Life, Dallas 


(100% Stock Dividend) eaeceveere Mar. 91 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane 
(Hart Agency V.P.) yr esccccces Om OO 


Guardian Life, New York 


(Non-Medical Liberalized) .......Feb. 37 

CPECMIOTIERE) ccc cneccccvccccccees Om OS 
Home Life, New York 

CINOP RONEN BEND) cd<ccccccccccce Feb. 38 
Illinois Bankers iis a 

(Davis i Lite, ecsseccsce em OB 
ee, ~ ~ SE 

SE, SR iin n.656 b94c0vecvnved Oct. 90 
ay Tite. Dailas 

PRE een cibnsdecewewee Mar. 91 
Iowa Life, Des Moines 

Passes $100,000,000 in Force) Oct. 89 


Jefferson Life & Casualty, Birmingham 


(New Comenny) io ele bhhwniniok 0a Mar. 91 
bi: > Standard, Greensboro 

(1949 ecord Producti on) veececes Mel 20 
John Aas Mutual, Boston 

pe oer New Home Office SO)  cevees. Cet, 

(Freedom Foundation Award) ....Jan. 74 

(Reduces Group Annuity Rates) ..Feb. 39 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Officers Retire) ........ épatvenes Mar. 92 


Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
See aaa eens ote Oe 


Life of George, Atlanta 


(McEachern Dies) .......+.+0e-6. Feb. 39 
(Mrs. Smith Chairman) ..........Mar. 92 
Life of Virginia, Richmond - 
(Walker DieS) ......ccccsccccseees Jan. 74 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne “ 
(McAndless Honored) .........-.. Jan. 74 
Loyal Protective, Boston ’ a 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 87 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 91 
(Publicity Jackpot) ...........++.. Dec. 92 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Neville Connor Sheppard Promoted) 


Jan. 75 

Massachusetts Mutual, Syringtane 
(Annual Award “Oscar’”’) .......- Nov. 88 
(Joseph Behan Dies) ............-4 Jan. 75 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 98 
Manhattan Life, New York : ; 
(Rider Conversion Privilege) ..... Nov. 88 
Metropolitan Life, New York : 
(Agency Meetings Successful) ....Nov. && 
(Bank Combination veneesd eoeee-Feb. 40 
(Promotions) .....c.ce.scccccceccs Feb. 40 
(Bank Plans Distributed) ........ Mar. 94 
(Bethlehem Group Plan) ......... Mar. 94 


Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 
(Now Legal Reserve) .........++.-Feb. 41 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Promotions) .........+seeeeeeesesFeb, 41 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 95 
(New Settlement Form) .........- Mar. 95 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Learson Associate Manager Screen) 


an. 76 
(Liberalizes Juvenile) ............ Mar. 96 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 4 
(Vice Presidents Elected) ........ Mar. 97 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Blackmore Secretary) ....... -+.-Dec. 92 
(100th Birthday) aeneescesnegecoqnens ae 
(3 New Agents’ Contracts) cosces Mar. 97 
(Laird Actuary) ...ccccccccsscces Fusit 98 


National Security Life, Kansas 
(Taken over by Business Men’ 3) Feb. 42 
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New England Mutual, Boston 
(Color Advertising) 

(Mail Award) 
(Smith 20th Anniversary) 
(“Pilot’s Log” Award) 

New York Life, New York 
(“Oscar of Industry” Award) 
(Promotions) 

New York Savings Bank: 

_ (Growing) 

North American Life, Toronto 
(Eliminates Use of Receipts) 
(Promotions) ‘ 

North American Life, Chicago 


(Executive Promotions) bah cae Mar. 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions ) 
(Continuing Dividend Scale) 

Northwesvern National, Minneapolis 
(Arnold Chronicled) 

(1949 Annual Report) 
(Promotions) 


(Income Disability) ............ ’ "Mar. { 


Occidental of California 
(New A. & H. Policies) 
(Family Contracts) 
(100 For One) 


(Agency Promotions) 

Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) Nov 
(Mutualization Suits Terminated) 


(Martin Actuary) 
(Executive guy ) 
Pacitie Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Television Award ) 

(Robertson Treasurer) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Home Office Building) 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Hodgkins ¥V. P.) 


American Insurance Digest & Ins. Monitor, 


American Mutual, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 


American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Zankers Life, Des Moines, 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 


Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ll. 


Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ......... 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 


Burroughs Adding Mac hine C 0., Detroit, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas C ity, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Canada Life Assce., Toronto, Canada 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 


Central Life Assce., Des Moines, Iowa .... 


Central Life Ins., Chicago, Ill. 
Coates, Herfurth & England, 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Continental American Life, Wilmington, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Edison, Ine., 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 


Federal Life Insurance, Chicago, Il. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. ... 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
Gabriel, A. G.. Detroit, Mich. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, III. 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis, Ind. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ... 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
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pa askb oad ee occ bwalet Tan. 7 


shasta hse6he0es be Nov. § 


Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, ¢ 


Thomas A., West Orange, N. 


Tadtanapoiis, Ind. 


(Knight Agency V.P.) ............Feb. 46 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 100 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Adam President) 
(Centennial Brochure) J 
(Juvenile Insurance Liberalized).. 
(Brochure of Stevenson) ......... 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 101 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Policies) 
(Goodell Medical Director) 
(Non-Medical Increased) ........ Mar. "102 
Pioneer American, Houston 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
Pioneer National Life, Topeka 
(Examined) 
Postal Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(entering A. & LI. Field) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Surplus Business Liberalized) .... 
(Palmer 2nd Vice President) 
(New Canadian H. O. 
(Howell Executive V.P.) 
(Nairn Canadian Agency Head) 
25 Year Riders) 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
H. Now Separate) .......... Nov. 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Absorbed by Southland Life) ....Jan. 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 
CORR OID oo ccc ccacesociess Mar. 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 
(Mueller President) ............ Mar. 
Security Benefit Assn., Topeka 
(Changes to Old Line) .......... Mar. 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Formerly Security Benefit moe” 
Mar. 


Minnesota Mutual Life, 
Missouri Insurance, St. 


Securit ty Mutual, Binghamton 
(24 Hour Sales Campaign) 

(New Directors) 
‘New Policy Features) 

State Life, Indianapolis 
(Woodson Executive V. P.) 

State Mutual Life, Worrester ‘ 
(Beach Named Medical Director) . Dees 
(Underwriting Liberalization) ... Feb. 6 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New 
York 
(Executive Promotions) ........... Jan. 81 

rravelers, Hartford ; 
(Settlement Options Again) Oct. 98 
(100% Stock Dividend) ...........Nov, ® 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 104 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Takes Over Virginia Life & 

Casualty) 

Cnited States Life, New York 
(Issues Group Policy to Trustees) .Dec, 9% 
(Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) ...Feb, 4 

Victory Life, Topeka 
(Examined) aint: aay, 06060800 ae Mar. 104 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Witherspoon Resigns) 

(Rawlings Agency V. 

Washington National, Evanston 
(Merging with Great Northern) ..Nov 
(H. 0. Addition) Feb. ® 
(G. R. Kendall Honored) ........ Mar. 14 

Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Three New Policies) 

(Discontinuing Premium Receipts) 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
Oct. B 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Louis, Mo. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Savings, St. Louis, Mo. . 

National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ... 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 


National Reserve Life, 
Nelson and Warren, 8 


Topeka, 
. Louis, 


New England Mutual Life, Boston, 

Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. .. 

North American Reassurance, New York, } ‘ 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Occidental Life, Rale igh, 


a 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 


Pacific Mutual Life, 


Pacific National Life, 


Pan American Life, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, 
New Orleans, 

Parsons Paper Company, 


Holyoke, 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 


Peoples Life, Frankfort, 


Ind. 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, 


Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, 


Hartford, Conn. 
North Carolina 


Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Te 


Prudential Insurance, 


Newark, N. J. 


Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), New York, N. Y. 
Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, 

Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), 

Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sheraton Hotel Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


Shirley Savoy Hotel, 
Sikes Company, Inc., 
SoundScriber Corp., 
Speakman, Frank M., 


Denver, Colo. 
The, Buffalo, N. 
New Haven, pee 
Philadelphia, 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, 


Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicane. 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 
United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 

United Life and Accident, Concord, N 


Washington National, 


Evanston, fl 


West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Weston Co., Byron. Dalton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., N 5 


Best’s Life News 





